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The Look of Luxury Begins 


With This Low-Cost Floor 


COLORFUL... LONG LASTING... EASY TO CLEAN 


YOU CAN SEE at a glance what 
smart remodeling has done for this 
jewelry store. Now visualize what 
the same kind of modernizing would 
mean to your own place of business. 
It’s both practical and economical 
to plan the remodeling of your shop 
around a floor of luxurious-looking 
Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. This mod- 
ern flooring comes in a wide range 
of harmonizing colors, plain and 
marbleized. And since it is laid tile 
by tile. you can have a distinctive 
design that is exclusively yours. 


Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile has long- 
lasting beauty and is not easily 
marred. [ts smooth. lustrous surface 
is easily cleaned and kept clean. And 
because the rich colors go all the 
way through the material. they can- 
not wear off. Ask your Armstrong 
contractor for a floor estimate. See 
how little it costs to take the first 
big step toward modernizing an out- 
moded store. 

ideal for Offices and Homes 
Wherever an attractive and durable 
floor is desired— for offices. clubs. res- 
taurants,. home basements — Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile is the perfect 
choice. This flooring is not affected 
by moisture. It can be installed on 
any type of subfloor—including con- 
crete in direct contact with the 
ground, ‘The Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile in the Sportsman’s Lodge, Glen- 
dale. Cal.. shown at left. indicates this 


floor’s custom design possibilities. 


THIS IS HOW IT LOOKED before the jewelry 
store became as bright and sparkling as its 
merchandise. The new floor of Armstrong’s 
Asphalt ‘Tile plays a big part in creating 
this luxurious setting. Rich Kbony Marble 
forms the background color of the floor 
design and emphasizes dramatically the 
striking pattern of Ivory Marble and Buff. 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is easy to main- 
tain with a daily sweeping and an occa- 
sional washing and waxing. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Low-Cost Floors 
for Modern Business.” Its 20 pages are 
packed with full-color illustrations and 
ideas for modernizing business interiors 
with Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
1707 Lincoln St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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15 million tons climb 
a mountain—on rubber 


A typical example of B. F.Goodrich product improvement 


‘es long incline houses a rubber 
escalator that goes from 140 feet 
underground to a point half as high 
as the mountain. It has carried 15 mil- 
lion tons of jagged copper-bearing 
tock—and is still good for many 
millions more. 


lifting rock to a crusher plant has 
ways been a problem. Conveyor belts 
were used but the cogstant flow of 
sharp rock cut and tore the rubber and 
stiff fabric, of which these belts were 
mde. B. F. Goodrich engineers set 


out to develop a belt that would stand 
the punishment. 


First they replaced the woven fabric 
of the usual conveyor belt with thou- 
sands of individual cords encased in 
rubber. When rocks hit this belt, the 
cords can spread and soak up the shock 
instead of stiffly standing—and wear- 
ing—as former belts did. 


This new type of belt was put into 
service and soon was establishing new 
records of performance—5, even as 
much as 10 times the life of former 


belts. At the mine in the picture, the 
new B. F. Goodrich “cord belt” as it 
is called has already lifted 15 million 
tons and looks as good as new. 


This is the sort of development that 
goes on constantly at B. F. Goodrich 
and that makes it good business to 
find out what improvements BFG has 
made lately in the rubber products you 
buy or could buy, to your advantage. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





Lost POWER can lose 
THE BATTLE OF THE SHELVES 


Many items, once scarce, are now on 
retailers’ shelves in plentiful supply. 
Regular deliveries will keep your 
products in the thick of this battle 
for customer approval. One major 
accident to your power equipment 
can stop the How of goods, put your 
markets in jeopardy. 

In many plants, foresighted Man- 
agement lessens this very real threat 
to sales by having Hartford Steam 
Boiler inspect and insure their power 
equipment, 

Harttord Steam Boiler’s field en- 
gineers —the largest staft of its kind 
in the nation— devote full time to 
periodic inspections of power equip- 
ment their Company insures, ‘These 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines e Electrical Equipment 


men draw on the Company’s 81 years 
of experience in this highly special- 
ized field. It is their job to uncover 
hidden sources of trouble before 
equipment reaches the breakdown 
stage. ‘heir advice has often added 
years to the useful life of expensive 
power and heating installations. 
Many policyholders have told us 
that the value of this unique engineer- 
ing service cannot be measured by the 
premium cost. It is one of the features 
that make Hartford Steam Boiler the 
first choice, by a wide margin, among 
purchasers of boiler and machinery 
insurance. For full 
details, call your agent 
or broker. 
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Great Minds 


Your issue of May 19 came to my at. 
tention belatedly. Your [piece on the Tru. 
man Doctrine] on page 27 immediately 
caught my eye for the similarity between 
your opening sentence and that of my 
news letter of May 10... 

While I know that there is no plagiarism 
either on your part or on mine, especially 





Congress of the Bnited States 
Wouse of Representatives 
Washington, B.C. 


POULSON REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 


have awakened suddenty 


May 10, 1947 


; If Rip Van Winkle were to 
| 4n the House Gallery during the recent debate on the 
he would have immediately asked: 
States? 


inkle popped up in the 
jammed House galleries in the Capitol 
last week, he would have thought the 
issue under debate was war with Russia. 


since my article pre-dated yours by nine 
days, I felt that it was most interesting to 
see how closely our thoughts parallel each 
other. 


Norris Poutson 
Thirteenth District of California 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 


Washington, D.C. 


Tax Reminder 


May I take violent opposition to Mr. 
J. Stuart Stone’s letter (NeEwsweer, 
July 14)? 

Perhaps it would be good to have 4 
higher personal exemption. But everyone 
should pay an income tax even if it is 
only one dollar. 

The American people have no realization 
of the money our Federal government is 
spending each year. We are plagued by 
“hidden taxes”—taxes that cost sometimes 
almost as much to collect as are received. 
Remember the $5 Federal auto stamp that 
was expected to cost $4.40 to collect until 
the Post Office took over the distribution 
and collection? 

Doesn’t Mr. Stone know, in his profes § 
sion, that the people’ making less thanf 
$5,000 contribute more to the United States 
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4 a it would be easy to check the ingredients in every gallon you buy. 
bution This important information could be printed on the label. However, it 

“a isn’t practical to label gasoline that way, because it is pumped into your 
“ : gas tank, sight unseen. That’s why oil companies display the ‘‘Ethy]”’ 
States trade-mark on their pumps. The familiar yellow-and-black emblem - 
" means that they have improved their best gasoline with ‘“‘Ethyl’’ anti- 
» 9 knock compound—the famous ingredient that steps up power and per- 
vat formance. Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Combined floor stand with Bul. 817 
Valve operator, position indicator and 
contactor panel with pushbuttons 
and indicator lights. 


The precise, accurate operation of valves fundamental to 
chemical and petroleum processing, power generation, sew- 
age treatment and water supply, is provided by Cutler- 
Hammer Electric Motored Valve Operators to a degree 
unequalled by other means. And such rapid, accurate, con- 
tinuous and unfailing operation is initiated at the touch of 
a button or on an impulse generated by any condition- 
recording device such as limit switch, electric eye, conduc- 
tivity meter, etc. 

You can use these time-saving, money-saving, labor-sav- 
ing, waste-saving C-H Valve Operators to advantage in your 
factory or plant. C-H engineers will be glad to show you 
where and why. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





























































LETTERS — 


Treasury in income taxes than those who 
make more than $10,000? 

From a personal viewpoint, let’s raise the 
exemptions, but for the good of our Ameri- 
can way, let’s:make everyone, no matter 
how little he earns, pay at least one dollar 
to make him conscious of the extraordinary 
expenditures of our Federal government. 

Remember, fellow citizens, that the in- 
terest alone on our national debt costs 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States $40 every year. 


Puittires WyMaAN Jr. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Loyal Daughter 


In NEwsweEkEK of June 23 under Radio 
you have an article about President Tru. 
man’s voice. : 

Now I agree that the voice of the Presj- 
dent is not very pleasant, but what I resent 
is your giving the impression that his voice 
and pronunciation are typical of Missoun. 
They are no more typical of that state than 
of any one of several of the states of the 
Middle West, or of the East for that mat- 
ter. I am a Missourian and I certainly 
sound my “U’s” correctly and all my rela- 
tives and friends did so... 

There is not a state in the union that 
has finer soil or better resources than 
.Missouri. Its people are intelligent, well- 
educated, and cultured, and it is time the 
rest of the country knows it! ... 


Mary P. Leonarp 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Suburb 


Was dismayed that your ilustrations of 
49-star flags (NEWSWEEK, July 14) did not 
include the most practical of them all—the 
one enclosed [devised by a Williston lavw- 
yer, Eugene A. Burdick]. 

The story originated with The Press, and 
was published in the July 3 issue . . . Show 
me a more sensible scheme! 

C. J. Narry 
News Editor 
Press Publications 


Williston, N. D. 











Shuffle: Making room for a 49th star 


>I read with great interest your article 
concerning the pros and cons connecte¢ 
with the admission of Hawaii to state- 
hood. 

Especially interesting, I found, was Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee head Butlers 
proposal that Hawaii should be made 4 
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This is the sign of America’s 


only coast tf 


driv-ur-self system 
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DRIV-UR -SELF 


SYSTEM 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


It’s the sign thousands look to for dependable, 
courteous car rental service for pleasure, or 
business .. . salesmen, for example, who make 
more calls, faster, conveniently, economically, 
in 250 cities in the United States, and Canada. 
Great numbers of business and professional 
men, too, and hosts of men and women who 
rent fine new cars from Hertz to drive for 
pleasure. Learn how easily you can enjoy 
the many benefits offered by this great service. 

Call your local Hertz station listed in the 
telephone classified section for complete in for- 
mation about the Hertz easy rental plan. For 
FREE Directory of a//Hertz stations through- 





out the United States and Canada, write 
Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 677, Pontiac, 
Michigan. Z 
Spore Clnnouncemierl 

The Hertz Drivurself System has under way a 
Plan of Expansion to serve more cities and 
towns. Licenses are being awarded to qualified 
local interests to operate in the Hertz System, 
the world’s largest drivurself organization. Write 
Hertz Drivurself System, Dept. 677, Pontiac, 


Michigan, for complete information about thts 
unusual profit opportunity. 


OU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A..B.-C 





Don’t Risk 
a “Brush-off” 


Grash OFF 
Denture 
Greath 


Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 


clean, odor-free 


ated DENTISTS agree that brush- 
I ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, pure, free of tell-tale odors, 
moredentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident — 
and water. Rinse ... 
and it’s ready to use. 


de POLIDENT## 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


6 





LETTERS 





county of California. I believe that I have 
an even better suggestion: -Inasmuch as 
the present limits of Los Angeles are al- 
most boundless, why not make the terri- 
tory a part of that city? 


Rex Van TREES 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Career Skirts 


Having read the article in NEwswEekK of 
June 23, regarding the length of a woman’s 
skirt, I wish to make the following sug- 
gestion: 

This is the time for some enterprising 
firm to make a big hit with business 
women by introducing the “commercial 
skirt,” a skirt not less than 14 inches from 
the ground . . . In offices, shops, and fac- 
tories not only is the short skirt comfort- 
able, sanitary, and far more becoming than 
a long skirt can ever be, but the cost of 
material is less, an item in this time of 
high prices. Let the lady of the house wear 
her long skirts if she wishes, but don’t, I 
beg of you, put our attractive business 
gitls in such a garb... 


Mrs. SatLy SHAFER 
Portland, Ore. 


> Congratulations to D. D. James of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., for his views concerning so- 
called “fashion designers” (NEWSWEEK, 
July 7)... 

[These designers] evidently assume that 
all customers are millionaires. Pity the 
average wage earner who already has a 
burden in food bills alone! Where is he (or 
she) expected to find money to finance a 
complete change of wardrobe each time 
the moneywise designers decide to change 
the styles? . . . [We] can and should put a 
stop to senseless changes in fashion by 
refusing to buy the ridiculous “new” fash- 
ions which are neither practical nor at- 
tractive, let alone reasonable in price. 

You have many wage earners who share 
your views, Mr. D. D. James. More 
power to you! 

Erne, Martin 

New Kensington, Pa. 


International 


Hot dogs—and a cool head 


Erin Go Boo 


Broadcasting baseball games (News- 
WEEK, July 14) is a fine thing for invalids 
and other types of shut-ins, but for an 
Irishman the real flavor of the game—hot 
dogs, pop, beer, and sunshine, and freedom 
to roar at umpires—comes in an afternoon 


like the one on page 44 of the same issue, 
S. Tooury 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Mother’s Son 


Is not the qualification for membership 
in the Society of the Cincinnati (News 
WEEK, July 14), that the applicant be the 


oldest son of the oldest son? 
If this be true how does Churchill be. 


come affiliated “on his: mother’s side?” 


Samus D. Brices 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


According to the regulations of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, “membership de- 
scends to the eldest lineal male descendant 
(of American Army officers who fought in 
the Revolutionary*war), if judged worthy, % 
and, in failure of direct male descent, to 
male descendants through intervening fe- 
male descendants.” Mr. Churchill's an- 
cestor, on his mother’s side, was Lt. Reuben | 


Murray of Guilford, Conn. 
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© Plymouth has it! 


=> 

















One car in the lowest-priced field has Top 
Value to offer you. Look at the new Quality 
Chart at your Plymouth dealer's. It’s proof 
that Plymouth has 20 of 21 quality fea- 
tures of high-priced cars. This is more 
than the other two leading low-priced cars 
combined! Mile after mile, these features 
make Plymouth stand out for smooth power, 
ready response, level-riding comfort. Yes, 
there’s a lot of difference in low-priced cars 
—and you'll find it’s in Plymouth’s favor. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Your nearby Plymouth dealer will accept your 
order. And he’ll take good care of your present 
car while you’re waiting for your new Plymouth 


If it’s Value you want- 
it's Plymouth you want 


No other low-priced car has it!* 


* 


Sate-Guard Hydraulic Brakes give you a 
third more braking effectiveness. They lighten 
by 25% the foot pressure needed for a 
stop. Their easy action and greater control- 
lability mean greater safety—and only 
Plymouth has them in the lowest-priced field. 


* 


Safety-Rim Wheels are another Plymouth 
exclusive in the lowest-priced field. They 
greatly reduce the hazards of blowouts and 
other tire failures. When the air lets go, 
patented retaining humps are there to hold 
the tire tightly on the rim for a safe stop. 
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STANDARD OF SAFETY WHEREVER WHEELS TURN 


Bendix Hydrovac* powe 
braking isthe largegf selling Hy- 
draulic-yacuum uglt ever puilt. 


Bendix introduced & new \: 
safety standard with ths im- 
proved bus emergency brake. 


builder of hydraulic and m 
chanical automotive brakes. 


Ever since man took to traveling on wheels the problem of safe, 
sure stopping has been more vital than dependable starting. In 
fact, without constant improvement in braking, advancements 
in faster transportation would have been immeasurably handi- 
capped. Bendix, for years, has kept brake development in step 
with modern needs. The basic duo-servo principle which makes 
brakes so easy to apply ... the four-wheel brakes that more than 
doubled braking ability . . . the hydraulic brakes that operate so 
smoothly and positively ... the power brakes that make trucks 


; The\ Bendik Coaster brake 
‘for bicycles stops faster, 
‘con: is further, lasts longer. 


ix-W£stinghguse air 
ist widely 
sed aujSmotive gir brakes. 


jor“Eclipse brake.finings 
tandard equipment on 
ica’s leading cars. 


and buses as safe and effortless to stop as passenger cars .. . longer- 
lived, weather-proofed brake blocks and linings—all these were 
essential to automotive progress and all have come from Bendix. 
Today, advanced Bendix brakes stop transport and personal planes 
with the same certainty, and keep millions of bicyclists safer on 
highways everywhere. Because brakes are plainly so important, 
and because Bendix, on its record, is the greatest name in braking, 
wouldn’t it be wise—if you buy, build or sell planes, bicycles or 
automotive equipment—to be sure you’re braked by Bendix? 


HOWEVER YOU GO YOU'LL STOP BETTER BECAUSE OF 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carburetors, landing gear e BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, television 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives, bicycle brakes « MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining « ZENITH*: carburetors 
STROMBERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection + FRIEZ*: weather instruments and controls « PIONEER* flight 
instruments « ECLIPSE* aviation accessories « SCINTILLA*: aircraft ignition, diesel fuel injection e PACIFIC*: hydraulic 
systems « RED BANK*: dynamotors, inverters e BENDIX INTERNATIONAL: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 


Cable ‘'Bendixcorp’’ New York. 


ELECTRONICS e MAGNETICS e ELECTRO-MECHANICS e AEROLOGY e OPTICS e CARBURETION e HYDRAULICS 


© 1047 BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICH, “TRADEMARKS 


FIRST IN CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
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F or Your Lntormation 


GLOBAL PUBLISHING: One day during the Philippine cam- 
paign a young Navy lieutenant, suddenly given the difficult 
assignment of rustling up food on an out-of-the-way island. 
acquired a batch of newly arrived Newsweek Battle Babies. 
He visited every small craft in the harbor, and traded the 
magazines for ten filet mignons, about 25 fresh potatoes (a 
great rarity) , two dozen onions, two cans of shrimp, and, as 
far as he knew, the only bottle of bourbon in the South Pacific. 
The meal that followed was discussed for months afterward. 

Today, we are fully aware of the potency of the “baby” 
which, born during the war, has grown up to beget civilian 
offspring which travel to more than 60 countries every week. 
For Battle Baby put Newsweek into an_ international 
publishing business which currently employs more than 100 

people in four basic bureaus whose 
\)\ outposts dot the globe from Syd- 
ney to Shanghai and from Cairo 

to Frankfurt. 

As soon as the domestic edition 
closes in Dayton, Ohio, its foreign 
counterparts immediately start to 
fan out. For instance, here’s what 
it took to get Newsweek-Conti- 
nental out last week. , 

Special proof was flown to New York and photographed. 
The films arrived in Paris within 24 hours out of La Guardia. 
They were then checked, retouched, pasted on glass plate 
forms, and exposed to sensitized zine plates. Copy on the 
plates was etched for printing, and within eight hours of 
the films’ arrival Newsweek-Continental was on the presses. 

It would seem, then, that the International Editions staff 
publishes four magazines almost independently from the one 
of news significance. Such is not the case. Our basic aim is 
to present domestic NEwsweek to readers abroad. Today, 
especially, thinking people the world over are extremely 
concerned with America’s diplomatic and economic policies 
and we make a special effort to send them full information. 

In line with this goal we also give our International read- 
ers news of particular interest in the nations serviced by our 
various editions. For instance, three full pages of Latin 
American Affairs in Newsweek-Pan America have been 
inaugurated. A special advertising clientele uses our foreign 
pages to sell a myriad of goods and services abroad. But 
NEwSwWFEK’s basic formula and its publishing creed remain 
firm—in all editions. Only, there is the added thesis that a 
well-informed public is the worvp’s greatest security. 





WORTH NOTING: Congress has now voted to unify the 
armed services. With the Balkan crisis, the services 
again hold the spotlight. On pages 19 to 22, our Na- 
tional Affairs department offers you an exhaustive survey 
(four months in preparation) dealing 
with the strength of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, our strategic position 
in the world, our research, our indus- 
trial-military plans and Russia’s de- 
velopment of the atom bomb. 


THE COVER: Secretary of the Navy 
James <V. Forrestal stands before his 
official flag and on the threshold of 
one of the most important assignments in United States mili- 
tary history—the post of secretary of the armed forces now 
being created. The responsibilities of the job and some 
indication of the strength of the forces under its jurisdiction 
are analyzed on page 17 (photo by O. C. Sweet). 
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Taking moving pictures 
of human vocal cords 





SAY "AH-H-H" TO THE BIRDIE ... This Bell Telephone Laboratories scientist 
is taking moving pictures of the young woman’s vocal cords, to get new knowl- 
edge about the voice. Such knowledge is useful in telephone transmitter design. 


He is using a Fastax camera, developed by the Laboratories. This camera, the 
same kind that was used to photograph atom-bomb tests at Bikini, can operate 
up to the rate of 8000 pictures a second. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories learned some interesting things about speech from 


high-speed pictures of vocal cords. 


COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


—- aor Da DPreta 4 


= 





The job of Bell Laboratories is to 
devise and develop facilities which 
will enable two human beings any- 
where in the world to talk to each 
other as clearly as if they were face 
to face—and to do this economically 
as well as efficiently. To this end, 
Bell Laboratories study everything 





from the most fundamental matters, 
such as the mechanism of speech 
and hearing and the molecular struc- 
ture of copper wire and rubber insu- 
lation, to the detailed design of 
equipment. The result is better ser- 
vice, at lower cost, for everyone who 
uses the telephone. 
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’ What’s Behind Teday’s News and 


What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

A record number of free committee 
junkets are planned by congressmen dur- 
ing the summer recess. A score now are 
contemplated, covering much of the world. 
The Senate Public Lands Committee is 
arranging for members to take their fam- 
ilies on one to Alaska . . . Secretary For- 
restal already has a staff quietly working 
on organization plans for setting up the 
new office of the Armed forces provided 
in the unification bill (see page 17) .. . 
Republicans predict there’ll be a contest 
for headlines between Senator Brewster’s 
Committee to Investigate the National De- 
fense Program and Rep. Parnell Thomas’s 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities after Congress quits. Both groups 
plan extensive hearings . . . There’s a 
smoldering feud between the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees. Chair- 
man Taber and other House members are 
increasingly bitter over Senate actions that 
upset their economy plans. 


Taft’s Campaign Bid 

Senator Taft is going about the business 
of running for President in the same 
meticulous way he prepares for a piece of 
legislation. During the next few months he 
will have workers actively sounding senti- 
ment over the country. If he holds his 
present strength, he’ll come out formally 
for the nomination; however, if it declines, 
he'll back another candidate. He now 
figures he has 290 convention votes, only 
a little more than half the number needed. 
After a vacation following adjournment of 
Congress, Taft plans a political swing 
through the West which supporters think 
will have a large bearing on his final deci- 
sion whether to run. Beginning at Santa 
Cruz, Calif., on Sept. 12, he will make 
speeches at San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Seattle, and in Arizona, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana. 


Democratic Worry 

_ Democratic leaders are having a hard 
time thinking up acceptable candidates 
for Democratic National Committee chair- 
man in case Hannegan’s health forces him 
to retire after he returns Sept. 1. Con- 
gressional Democrats are increasingly crit- 
ical of Gael Sullivan’s directorship of the 
committee in Hannegan’s absence. They 
say that although an outstanding man is 
needed for the 1948 campaign, they would 
like to see someone in the job whose past 
1s not entirely political. Incidentally, Les- 
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lie Biffle, Truman’s Capitol Hill lieutenant 
and Secretary of the Senate Minority, has 
twice rejected the idea that he take over 
if Hannegan quits. He shouldn’t be ruled 
out, however. 


Truman’s Midwest Bid 

Democratic strategists believe they may 
have a good chance to win away some 
Midwestern states from the Republicans 
in 1948 if they play their cards right. That 
thought’ was behind Truman’s move in 
urging Congress to act immediately to 
triple flood-control work in the Mississippi 
Valley. Midwest leaders had reported that 
House action in cutting reclamation and 
soil-conservation appropriations and hold- 
ing flood-controf funds to a bare minimum 
aroused criticism in these sections. And 
they say Senate action restoring much of 
the money hasn’t yet erased this feeling. 


National Notes 

As a new link in the Northern defense 
program, the U.S. and Canada have agreed 
to establish three big aircraft radar-naviga- 
tion stations—two in Northern Canada 
and one at Point Barrow, Alaska . . . De- 
spite Protestant opposition, Myron Taylor, 
now on leave in this country, is scheduled 
to return to his post as the President’s 
representative to the Vatican . . . Truman 
is being urged to name Wright Morrow, 
wealthy Texas attorney, Ambassador to 
Mexico if the post becomes vacant . . . 
The Army has perfected a bag to transport 
gasoline to isolated areas. The bag can be 
dropped from planes and treated roughly 
without breaking. 


Political Lines 

Some Republican partisans on Capitol 
Hill are willing to bet that if the GOP 
ran General Eisenhower for President, he’d 
defeat Truman worse than Roosevelt beat 
Landon . . . There’s friction between Sen- 
ator White of Maine, the majority leader, 
and Taft. If it isn’t smoothed it may cost 
Taft the Maine delegation in 1948 .. . 
Several tp party leaders are talking about 
Forrestal as a possible running mate for 
Truman .. . Only 8% of national leaders 
in the CIO and AFL want a third party 
now, according to a new poll. However, 
54% of CIO leaders and 16% of AFL lead- 
ers hope for eventual establishment of a 
Labor party. 


Disloyalty Firing Test 

Five of the eleven employes recently 
discharged by the State Department on 
loyalty grounds have asked the law firm 
of Thurman Arnold, Abe Fortas, and Paul 
Porter to fight for their reinstatement be- 


fore the newly, appointed State Depart- 
ment loyalty board and if necessary in the 
courts. Incidentally, Secretary Marshall’s 
first choice for chairman of the new loyalty 
board was his assistant, Charles E. Bohlen. 
When it was found that other duties would 
make the Bohlen appointment impractical, 
Maynard Barnes, another expert on Com- 
munist tactics and former U.S. representa- 
tive in Bulgaria, was named to the post. 


Trivia 

Vandenberg often shows his sense of 
humor while presiding over the Senate. 
On a recent day the Senate was consid- 
ering the private relief calendar and the 
reading clerk came up against a tongue- 
twisting name he couldn’t pronounce, so 
he rumbled: “A bill for the relief of 
ABCDEFG.” Vandenberg smiled and con- 
tinued to rumble: “Without objection, the 
bill for the relief of HIJKLMNOP is ap- 
proved” . . . Representative Cannon of 
Missouri refers to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy as_ the 
“Watch Lilienthal Committee” . . . Repre- 
sentative Jennings of Tennessee, one of the 
best rough-and-tumble debaters in Con- 
gress, refused to yield for a question the 
other day with the remark: “I’m like a 
mummy—I’m pressed for time.” 
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Trends Abroad 

French industrialists are upset by the 
government-devised system of awarding 
workers “production bonuses” instead of 
straight raises. Management prefers to 
award raises becauses it fears the pro- 
duction bonuses will set a precedent for 
labor participation in profits and eventually 
ownership . . . Agitation in Cyprus for 
union of the island with Greece continues 
to irritate Britain. As an alternative, in- 
fluential British statesmen are working on 
a scheme of reciprocal citizenship whereby 
Cypriots could be citizens of both Cyprus 
and Greece .. . The U.S. State Depart- 
ment is worried over the continued Com- 
munist strength in Indo-China and has 
again told the French that measures 
should be taken to end the fighting. 


Coming German Food Crisis 

A catastrophic food shortage is in pros- 
pect in Western Germany next winter. 
Peasants planted approximately the acre- 
age the U.S. Military Government esti- 
mated, and the yield probably will corre- 
spond closely to forecasts. However, the 
farmers are refusing to deliver their crops 
and show every sign of continuing to do 
so. They prefer to hoard their produce or 
barter it in the black market rather than 
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turn it in for currency in which they have 
little confidence. As a result, the amount of 
food obtained through official channels 
probably will fall considerably below orig- 
inal estimates. U. S. commitments for 
shipping food to the Reich were based 
on full utilization of German crops, and 
the amount cannot be materially increased 
without upsetting the world food situation, 
since all available supplies have been care- 
fully allocated. 


Soviet Spy School 

The Soviet security police, the MVD, 
has set up a school at Zeesen, near Berlin, 
in which triple-screened German Com- 
munists are being trained for intelligence 
work. Detailed courses prepare the secret 
agents for work in the U.S., British, and 
French zones of Germany. Each course 
now given runs about seven weeks. The 
students include former German Army 
officers and concentration-camp inmates: 
the teachers are predominantly Russians 
and remain anonymous even to their spy 
apprentices. 


Trouble in the Philippines 

U.S. prestige in the Philippines— 
bridgehead to the Far East—is on the slide 
and furnishes a first-rate challenge to the 
new ambassador, Emmet O’Neal. There are 
two basic causes: (1) Filipinos feel that 
the U.S. has not provided adequately for 
their war veterans after the lavish prom- 
ises made by radio during the war. (2) 
Economic help has not been forthcoming. 
When the country asked for $100,000,000, 
Congress cut it to $75,000,000 and the 
islands have seen only $25,000,000 of that. 
An investigating commission has recom- 
mended no more help until the Philippine 
Government raises taxes. Many in the 
devastated islands think that this is poor 
treatment for an ally at a time when bil- 
lions are going to European countries. 


Egyptian Hepes 

Egyptians are still uncertain whether 
Russia will support them when their dis- 
pute with Britain over the Sudan and 
the presence of British troops in Egypt 
comes before the United Nations Security 
Council. Egyptian statesmen had counted 
on a British-Soviet clash in the Security 
Council to aid their case. The UN special 
session on Palestine, however, convinced 
them that the Soviets will determine their 
attitude toward the Anglo-Egyptian dis- 
pute within the framework of big-power 
politics. 


Truman’s Brazil Trip 

Despite Gael Sullivan’s reminder that 
he'll “get no Presidential votes in Latin 
America,” Truman has tentatively decided 
to go to Rio de Janeiro. It wasn’t an- 
nounced, but the Secret Service agent who 
prepares the ground for Presidential visits 
is aboard the White House plane taking 
Treasury Secretary Snyder on his financial 
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mission to Rio this week. The President 
won’t arrive in time to open the Hemi- 
sphere Defense Conference, but unless 
current plans are altered, he'll greet the 
delegates in person before the conference 
closes. 


Foreign. Notes a 3 

United Nations officials believe there is 
only slight chance that the Special Com- 
mittee on Palestine will have its report 
ready for the General Assembly meeting 
in September. The testimony probably 
will exceed the 9,000 pages’ the UN Balkan 
Commission had to cope -with . . . The 
French Government is belatedly clamping 
down on illegal importation of U.S. auto- 
mobiles. Meanwhile, Parisians, who re- 
sent the shining mammoths that dwarf 
small and battered French cars, have been 
protesting in their own way—by plugging 
the door locks of parked American cars 
with chewing gum . . . President Perén 
is pushing a plan to byild a truck plant 
with a 10,000-unit yearly capacity in 
Argentina. His representatives are nego- 
tiating with U.S. plant-engineering ex- 
perts. 
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Farm Support Plan 

A “forward-pricing” plan for supporting 
farm prices will be pushed next winter 
when Congress considers legislation to 
replace the wartime price-support program, 


which expires at the end of 1948. Under 
the forward-pricing plan the government 
would set a price for a product before the 
planting season starts. If, after harvest, 
the market price is lower, the government 
would give the farmer the difference be- 
tween the two, while allowing the product 
to move into consumer channels at a free 
price. Backers of the program claim that a 
major advantage of the new system would 
be that distribution channels wouldn’t be 
clogged with produce remaining unsold at 
artificially maintained prices. Political ex- 
perts, however, think that Congress will 
probably be disposed to consider current 
support policies preferable from a political 
standpoint. A forward-pricing system 
might require such a large appropriation 
that. it would be “dynamite,” especially 
when market prices are well below the 
support price. ‘ 
Liquidating Axis Property 

The Treasury is quietly planning early 
action to clear up nearly $2,000,000,000 
worth of alien property still partly frozen, 
pending proof that the owners were not 
enemies or “fronts” for enemy interests. 
Involved are more than $1,000,000,000 in 
securities of U.S. firms and $800,000,000 
in bank deposits and other property. Some 
alien owners have been content with 
Treasury control, which permits sale or 
exchange so long as profits are not taken 
out of the country. Others have feared 
that action to clear themselves might 


result in seizure of their property by their 
own dollar-hungry governments. But the 
Treasury is anxious to wind up the burden- 
some problem and probably will set a 
deadline between April 30 and June 30, 
1948, before which owners must apply 
for clearance or see their assets turned 
over to the Alien Property Custodian for 
liquidation. 


Business Footnotes 

Recession forecasters will get another 
setback in a few days when the Federal 
Reserve Board publishes its next index of 
industrial production. Indications are that 
the index figure for June will be virtually 
unchanged from May, around 185 com- 
pared with the March postwar peak of 
190 . . . Men’s and boys’ clothing will be 
5 to 8% higher in the fall, but quality, 
except for linings, will be better . . . After 
several months of stability, shoes again 
are going up, the boosts ranging from 50 
cents to $1 a pair . . . Cigarette manu- 
facturers are increasingly worried about 
higher state cigarette taxes which force up 
retail prices. Minnesota is the 36th state 
to put a tax on cigarettes, and fourteen 
others have either raised levies or imposed 
new ones this year. Federal tax is 7 cents. 
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Movie Lines 
_ After glorifying nearly every other ma- , 
jor U.S. city, Hollywood finally is getting 
around to Los Angeles. Republic has pur- 
chased the story “In Old Los Angeles” and 
will film it in color late this year 
Selznick plans to rerelease the Ingrid 
Bergman-Leslie Howard starrer, “Inter- 
mezzo” ... Jane Russell will be given a 
new-type film role as the lead opposite 
gagman Bob Hope in Paramount’s “The 
Paleface” . . . Warner Brothers is dicker- 
ing for the purchase of RKO Pathé news- 
reel and expects to launch its own service 
in the fall . . . Twentieth Century-Fox is 
delaying the general release of “Bob, Son 
of Battle” (see page 84) to consider a new 
titre and new publicity before rereleasing 
it. Exhibitors reported resistance to the 
title because many theatergoers gained the 
impression that it was a war film. 


Book Notes 

Hervey Allen, author of “Anthony Ad- 
verse,” will have a new novel for spring 
publication by Rinehart. Titled “The City 
in the Dawn,” the story will have its set- 
ting in Philadelphia in the period between 
1764 and 1774... Ogden Nash and Vernon 
Duke have done a book together, “Ogden 
Nash’s Musical Zoo,” in which Nash lyrics 
and Duke music are combined. With illus- 
trations by Frank Owen, it will be brought 
out in November by Little, Brown . . . A 
narrative written by General Patton for 
his family between the end of the war and 
his death has been obtained by Houghton 
Mifflin. It will be published in the fall 
under the title of “The War As I Knew It.” 
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They say prices should come down 


Only 3 things can bring them down 


l Lower taxes. That can come by more effi- 


cient government—abolishing needless bureaus, 


spending for value and not for votes. (Have you 
written your congressmen, demanding it?) 


2 More efficient machinery which cuts cost 
by reducing waste. (Have you asked your fore- 
man for more modern machines?) 


3 Better use of machinery — more efficient 
production by workers, which is the best and 
biggest way to cut costs and so cut prices. 
Workers benefit because they make themselves 
worth more, they increase the market for their 
products and so make their jobs more secure, 


they benefit by lower prices for what they buy. 
(Have you produced as efficiently as you know 
how, today?) 


Note whose responsibility it is to bring about 
lower prices: government by cutting government 
costs and taxes . . . management by providing 
better equipment . . . workers by using equip- 
ment more efficiently. Of course it’s popular to 
say somebody else should do the price cutting. 
But these are the only three ways prices can be cut. 


Better look to see if you have made your 
start, before you launch a blast at the other 


- fellow’s: price. 


SWASEY 


1\Y, Corot ebb oC = UM Mole) t=) 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


Cleveland 
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> Congressional approval of the Marshall plan is more 
clearly indicated as its implications are discussed in House and 
Senate cloakrooms. 


Sentiment hasn’t solidified as yet and won’t until] Western 
European nations present their program and the Administra- 
tion spells out its plan. 


But the drift is toward continued heavy spending for Euro- 
pean rehabilitation as the only alternative to the spread of 
Russian Communism over the whole Eurasian land mass. 


Even the most isolationist opponents of foreign spending 
are inclined to accept the principle that U.S. aid is necessary. 
What they will try to do is impose conditions and hold down 
commitments. 


> The nature of the coming fight over the Marshall policy 
is suggested by the current controversy over a_ proposed 
$750,000,000 appropriation for Greco-Turkish defense and 
world relief. 

This appropriation will probably be delivered to the 
White House only slightly reduced despite long delay and 
bitter criticism of its terms. The House cut it to $732,000,000 
and the Senate is inclined to accept this reduction. 


Senator Taft and his allies are taking the position that 
Marshall is proposing only an extension of present foreign 
spending policy on a more orderly and better planned basis. 
They have supported some parts of the current $4,000,000,000- 
a-year program but opposed others. 


> Timing of the Marshall plan debate in Congress is still 
uncertain. Truman will not hesitate to call a special session 
if he has a bill ready before January and conditions seem 
favorable for its enactment. 


Much will depend upon developments in Europe. If the 
current disorders in Greece turn out to be only a prelude to 
invasion from Yugoslavia, for example, planning will be 
hastened and Congress will be called back next fall. 


Republican threats to refuse further foreign appropriations 
until a tax relief bill has been passed aren’t considered as serious 
at the White House. But Administration leaders acknowledge 
that they may become more so. 


> Better liaison between the State Department and Capi- 
tol Hill is being planned by Marshall. His experience with 
the Greek-Turkish loan and the Voice of America appropria- 
tions will be drawn upon in presenting the Marshall plan when 
it is ready. 

Under Secretary Lovett is showing a marked talent for 


getting on with Congress. He promises to be the most effective 
pleader the department has had in a long time. 


> Predictions of a serious recession soon will be contra- 
dicted by the Taft Economic Policy Committee, if it makes a 
report before adjournment, as they already have been by the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

Continuing prosperity sustained by relatively high wages, 
full employment, high farm income, heavy foreign demand, and 
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a backlog of unfilled orders for automobiles and other consumer 
durables is expected by a majority of the committee’s members. 


While conceding that prices are too high, Taft and his 
committee agree with Truman’s economists that they are not 
so far out of line that they threaten to produce a bust in the 
immediate future. 


A detailed cost-of-living study by Taft’s committee and the 
Senate Banking Committee is now being considered, however. 
If the House agrees, it probably will be made this summer and 
a report will be delayed until next session. 


> A separate investigation of housing costs also is planned 
for this summer. Taft is backing it on the theory that a lag 
in construction is one of the soft spots in the national economy. 


This study may be supplemented by a minute examination 
of Washington, D.C., building codes. Senator O’Mahoney is 
proposing this study as preliminary to development of a mode! 
test building program for the Capital. 


> An optimistic view of government financial prospect: 


‘in the fiscal year now starting is shared by Republican and 


Democratic leaders of Congress. 


Their informal estimates: $35,000,000,000 to $37,000,000.009 
expenditures, exclusive of Marshall plan costs; a minimum of 
$40,000,000,000 income even if the Republican tax bill becomes 
law at the next session and affects 1948 income. 

What the Marshall plan will cost this fiscal year is unce:- 
tain. Democratic Leader Barkley has said not more thn 
$2,000,000,000. If so, it can be financed out of income and slill 
leave $1,000,000,000 for debt reduction if Congress is right. 


> No over-all decline in food prices is expected this year by 
Agriculture Department policymakers. They are basing their 
plans on the assumption that prices will hold firm or go higher. 
The present level of prices is regarded*as the tip-off to the 
trend. Wheat prices are holding firm in spite of prospects for 
a bumper 1,500,000,000-bushel crop. Normally this big an in- 
pending harvest would force the price down. 


The meat outlook is uncertain. Some experts predict a 
flurry of selling next fall due to the corn shortage and then a 
serious shortage with rocketing prices later in the year. 


> Whether the conference of foreign ministers scheduled 
for November to take up Austrian and German peace treaties 
actually will come off is now an open question. The Russians 
may refuse to attend. 


U. S. officials are ready to go through with it. But relations 
between Russia and the Western Powers have so deteriorated 
that they regard it as an all but futile gesture. 


A separate peace between the Western Powers and West- 
ern Germany, not covering the Russian zone, is now considered 
likely. The question of an Austrian treaty may be referred to 
the United Nations. 


> Further U.S. relief for Russian satellites is improbable 
but not impossible. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia are still eligible under the 
relief bill approved by the House if they meet the same condi- 
tions accepted by Italy and other prospective recipients. 
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t 
Every PIN on this map represents a 


stock point from which the thousands 
of Texaco Dealers are supplied. 


There are more than 2500 of these 
Supply Points in all. 


That means... in every single State 
of the Union you'll find plenty of 
well-stocked Texaco Dealers eager to 
serve you. 









You can tour with confidence, 
knowing that good Texaco Fire-Chief 
gasoline awaits you from coast to 
coast. 

It is interesting to know, too, that 
these 2500 Supply Points also render 
an important service to industry ... 
by making quality fuels and lubri- 
cants available to industrial plants, 
wherever located. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


TUNE IN .... Texaco Star Theater presents the Tony Martin show. every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 







Two ways to be “on the ball” 
when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 


QOne way would be to get yourself a big spheri- 
cal photometer like the one above, which has just 
been installed in the General Electric lamp test 
laboratory. With this huge steel ball and its 
photoelectric instruments, you could measure Insist on the @ monogram whenever 
the exact light output of even the latest “king- you order fluorescent lamps for commercial, 
size”’ fluorescent lamps, right down to the last industrial or home use. More than 480 tests 
lumen. Once you learned how, that is. And and inspections make sure that General 
then, to be a real fluorescent expert you’d also Electric lamps are always up to standard. 


have to master the principles of electronics, *And G-E Lamp research is constantly at 
physics, chemistry and metallurgy that affect 


lamp efficiency and uniformity. But who wants 
to go to all that trouble—especially when G-E 
Lamp research already has? When it comes to 
fluorescent lamp value, the easy way to be on 


GE LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


work with one idea in mind—to make G-E 
lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 
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It Is Later Than You Think 


There is no blinking the fact that this coun- 
try now stands at a turning point in its rela- 
tions to its traditional friends among the 
nations of the Old World. Either it must finish 
the task of assisting these countries . or it 
must reconcile itself to seeing them move in 
directions which are consistent neither with 
their own traditions nor with those of this coun- 
try. In this latter case, the United States would 
be faced with a radical alteration of its own 
position in the world. 

—Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 

address to 39th annual governors’ 
conference, Salt Lake City, July 14. 


No sooner had George Marshall com- 
pleted his address to the governors’ con- 
ference last week (see page 27) than he 
went into a secret, locked-door session with 
them to translate his diplomatically 
phrased speech into plain American. When 
the governors, a few minutes after mid- 
night, left the Secretary’s presence, they 
were grim and tight-lipped. Where State 
Department verbiage had left small im- 
pression, plain Marshallian Army talk had 
made a deep one: 

The political and economic crisis in Eu- 
rope is staggering. 

It is the clear intention of the Soviet 
Union to take over all Europe. 

Unless economically sustained, 
England might succumb. 

Soviet influence already embraces most 
of the Continent to the extent 
that European nations fear 
the United States will not de- 
fend them. 

Only by helping Western 
Europe regain a high level of 
production and employment 
can the Soviet efforts be 
thwarted. 

Back in Washington the 
next morning after a night- 
long plane flight, Marshall 
faced the reality of the crisis 
in Greece. If a Communist- 
organized “International Bri- 
gade,” such as fought in Spain 
in 1936, gained a toehold in 
Greece (see page $2), then 
the United States would have 
only one choice: Either (1) 
abandon Greece and perhaps 
the whole Middle East to Rus- 
sla, or (2) provide armed 
intervention. What Washing- 


even 


ton feared most was not that the Seviet 
Union would seek war deliberately, but 
that it might miscalculate American. re- 
action and precipitate a situation that 
would make conflict unavoidable. As one 
high State Department official expressed it 
last week: “It is later than you think.” 


SERVICES: 
State of the Armed Forces 


For the armed services, last week was a 
landmark. Under way was.the greatest 
peacetime reorganization of the military 
in American history. 

The House, by a voice vote on Saturday, 
July 19, passed legislation, already ap- 
proved by the Senate in slightly different 
form, for unification of the armed forces. 
In a matter of days, the old division— 
Army and Navy—would be a thing of the 
past. In its place would exist: 

P A single military establishment headed 
by a single secretary, who alone will hold 
Cabinet rank. 

> Three departments—Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, each headed by a secretary with 
sub-Cabinet rank. 

> Four permanent agencies designed to 
interlock activities of the three depart- 
ments: a joint chiefs of staff. a central in- 
telligence unit, a national security council, 


and a national resources planning board. 

Already in motion was what would 
amcunt to a record-breaking shift in both 
military and civilian personnel. It was a 
foregone conclusion that Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal would become 
the new over-all secretary. 

With Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson’s resignation on July 18, and the 
appointment and unanimous Senate con 
firmation of Kenneth C. Royall, Unde: 
Secretary, as his successor,* it was con- 
sidered likely that Royall would be the 
new head of ,the “Department of the 
Army.” 

For head of the “Department of the 
Navy,” Washington was predicting that 
the present Under Secretary of the Navy 
John L. Sullivan would be chosen; for the 
first “Secretary of the Air Force,” prob- 
ably W. Stuart Symington, the present 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 

With Gen. Dwight D. ‘Eisenhower’s 
Jan. 1 resignation as chief of staff already 
scheduled, and Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
itz’s tour of duty as chief of naval opera- 
tions slated to end in December, it was a 
safe guess that 1948 would find the mili- 
tary leadership of the nation almost en- 
tirely in new hands. 


1—Super Secretary 


A Navy warship rolled with the recoil 
of its guns off the Marshall Islands early 
in February 1944. One of the men on deck 
was dark-haired and wiry of build, with 








*For an opinion see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 28. 
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the battered nose and feline walk of a’ 
boxer. He wore khaki trousers* and shirt, 
its collar shucked open, like any Marine 
private. Bareheaded, although Japanese 
shore batteries were shelling the American 
invasion fleet, the man was espied by a 
boatswain’s mate. 

“Where’s your cap, Buddy?” asked the 
bosun. “Am I supposed to wear one?” in- 
quired the man in khaki. The sailor pre- 
sumably had had his fill of leatherneck 
bravado. “You damn Marines,” he re- 
plied. “You’re all alike.” 

“Buddy” merely grinned. It was not 
the first time—nor the last on that par- 
ticular Pacific inspection trip that James 
V. Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy, 
had been mistaken for someone less dis- 
tinguished. A young ensign had ordered 
the quiet stranger, who wore no insignia, 
off the ship’s bridge because he was “in 
the way.” To Forrestal, these and similar 
cases of mistaken identity were the natural 
risks that might befall an amateur in 
professional surroundings. Furthermore, 
he was only too pleased to be mistaken 
for a Marine. 

“The Marines always keep their hands 
in,” Forrestal has said. “That’s the only 
way to attain maximum efficiency.” He 
illustrates his belief in constant training 
with a rare personal anecdote: “I used to 
box a lot. Well, I laid off three years and 
then one day went back. Before I knew 
what had happened, I’d been hit with a 
right-hand punch that broke my nose.” 

Candid Bureaucrat: Forrestal’s ad- 
miration for the Marines reflects his larger 
admiration for professionals in every walk 
of life. Ever since he left Wall Street in 
1940 to become one of President Roose- 
velt’s administrative assistants—men with 
“a passion for anonymity”—Forrestal has 
endeavored to become a professional in 
public service, or as he candidly calls it, 
“bureaucracy.” Government’s greatest 
need is for career men, he believes: “Men 
with imagination and a dust pan to follow 
after top officials and see that things are 
done. Imagination and a dust pan, and in 
this big government, a bicycle, too.” 

Last week, the name of James V. For- 
restal was uppermost in the minds of 
Washington officialdom. The reason: It 
was the undisputed intention of President 
Truthan to name Forrestal as the new 
“super” secretary of the armed forces 
once the Army-Navy unification bill be- 
came law. 

The man slated to take on the biggest 
Cabinet job ever created has come a long 
way up the bureaucratic stepladder since 
the day, less than two months after he 
had begun work as an administrative as- 
sistant, Roosevelt named him to the newly 
created post of Under Secretary of the 
Navy, under the then Secretary Frank 
Knox. Forrestal’s primary responsibility 
then was the procurement and production 
of naval craft for a Navy which had 383 
combat vessels and 158,000 men. 
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Knox greeted the newcomer in his 
characteristic Rough Rider fashion: “Con- 
gress has just passed the two-ocean Navy 
bill. And, Jim, it’s up to you to build it.” 
During his tenure as Under Secretary, the 
Navy grew to seven-ocean size—to 1,500 
combat ships, 50,000 auxiliary vessels, in- 
cluding landing craft, and 3,600,000 men 
and women. 

Two weeks after Knox’s death, Forrestal 
was named his successor. He inaugurated 
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Forrestal: He’s not “in the way” now 


daily staff conferences and meetings of 


businessmen to spur production, and 
traveled to innumerable shipyards and 
plants to give pep talks. His unbounded 
curiosity and desire to see for himself led 
to three trips into the Pacific and two to 
Europe. Twice, at Kwajalein and Iwo 
Jima, he came under fire. 

Despite his respect for career men, 
Forrestal has not been a “weak” Secretary 
of the Navy subservient to the entrenched 
braid. Taciturn when he wishes, but 
usually informal and frank, he even has 
ridiculed some of the Navy’s fondest 
traditions. Typical: He calls the Annapolis 
“class ring” tradition “adolescence” and 
“prep-school stuff.” 

His hobby, Forrestal has said, is “ob- 
security.” “You can’t make a hero out of a 
man in a blue serge suit,” he once told an 
interviewer. “I’m a businessman trying to 
do a job down here. That’s the whole 
story.” Until 1943 he was not even listed in 
Who's Who in America. 

Team Manager: Forrestal was born 
in 1892 and brought up in Matteawan, 
now part of Beacon, in Dutchess County, 


N.Y., not far from the Roosevelt ances- 
tral home at Hyde Park. His father, James 
Forrestal, was a building contractor. Work- 
ing after school as a reporter on The 
Matteawan Journal, young Jim. covered 
the 1911 election in which a young 
Dutchess County Lawyer, F. D. Roosevelt, 
ran for the state senate. (Forrestal, how- 
ever did not meet Roosevelt again for 25 
years.) 

In high-school sports, Forrestal usually 
was team manager. “He had a knack for 
running things and running them well,” 
an old friend says. “He always liked to stay 
in the background and let the other fel- 
lows take the bows.” At Princeton, from 
which he was graduated in 1915, For- 
restal was editor of The Daily Prince. 
tonian and, despite the handicap of 
“Runt” as a nickname, excelled in tennis 
and wrestling. 

On July 5, 1917, he enlisted in the 
Navy as a seaman; after flight training in 
Canada with the Royal Flying Corps, he 
was commissioned an ensign and assigned 
to shore duty in Boston and Washington. 
The month following the Armistice, he was 
demobilized. 

For a brief time, Forrestal was a finan- 
cial reporter on The New York World. 
Then he went to work for William A. 
Read & Co. (Later Dillon, Read) as a 
bond salesman. By 1926, he was a vice, 
president and a “boy wonder of Wall 
Street,” and in 1938 became president of ' 
the securities-marketing firm. One report 
is that he was earning $180,000 a year 
when he resigned in 1940 to become a 
$10,000 a year Presidential administrative 
assistant. 

Boss at Work: Forrestal is an excep- 
tionally hard worker. Early every weekday 
morning, his aging black limousine, with 
United States Government license plate 
No. 125, drives up to the white Navy De- 

*y 3° ‘\ . . 
partment’ buildings which sprawl discon- 
solately along Constitution Avenue. (Built 
during the first world war as emergency 


“tempos,” they stand in shabby disarray - 


compared with the Army’s sleek new 
Pentagon. With unification, however, the 


‘ Navy is expected to move into the Penta- 


gon, too.) A sailor whisks open the rear 
door, and Forrestal stalks out, headed for 
his second-floor office with its chiming 
nautical clocks, old-fashioned brass chan- 
deliers, and portrait of Frank Knox behind 
the desk. Sometimes, the car does not 
pick him up until 10 p.m. 

Like Roosevelt, Forrestal is a persistent 
first-name caller. Unlike F.D.R., however, 
he is a good listener. His tight-lipped 
sense of humor sometimes runs to the 
cynical. 

Last week, discussing with reporters the 
Navy’s appropriation cuts in Congress, he 
commented: “If I’d ask my wife to run 
the house on less money, she’d tell me to 
run it myself.” . 

Forrestal, his wife Josephine, and his 
two sons—Michael, 20, and Peter, 17— 
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live in the quaint and fashionable George- 
town section of Washington. They enter- 
tain modestly. Mrs. Forrestal, a onetime 
fashion writer for Vogue, and in 1943 
selected as one of the country’s ten best- 
dressed women, was a wartime adviser to 
the Waves and induced Mainbocher to de- 
sign their uniforms. A possibly apocryphal 
story indicates that Forrestal brought up 
his sons with a maximum of self-reliance: 
When they were 6 and 9, he sent them on 
a tour of Europe by themselves. 

Last week, an admiral described For- 
restal as “the toughest, smartest, finest 
vuy we've got in government today.” As 
the first man to hold the new post of secre- 
tary of the armed forces, the Wall Street 
New Dealer who became a Washington 
bureaucrat will need all those qualities. 
It is not too much to say that success 
or failure of armed services unification will 
d«pend upon the first over-all secretary. 
To that task, Forrestal will bring a hard- 
ened professional approach. Its gist: “The 
only way to stay in public life is to be 
always ready to leave it.” 


9—-Picture in Black 


For all the cocktail-lounge clatter about 
push-button warfare, the United States 
expects to begin a new war primarily with 
the weapons of the old. Scientists insist 
that all the horrendous means of death 
with which tablecloth strategists terrify 
each other are years away, ten or twelve 
years at the least. Even the weapons the 
scientists themselves are talking about, 
like radioactive clouds that would drift 
over cities silently spreading death, and 
super atomic bombs 1,000 times more 
powerful than the present ones, still are 
only in the conversational stage. 

In the last war, the United States built 
up the mightiest force of men, guns, planes, 
and ships in history. Publicly, military 
men keep complaining that Congress has 
smce starved the armed services almost 
to impotence. Privately, however, the ma- 
jority agree that if war came tomorrow— 
and if the scientists are right—the United 
States would not be quite so badly off as 
they paint it whenever they are pleading 
with reluctant congressmen for more 
money. 

Second D Day: As the military men 
envision it, the next war might begin with 
the Red Army sweeping over all of Eu- 
rope, and driving the United States Army 
of Occupation into the Channel. A high- 
ranking officer once said: “If I were in 
General McNarney’s* shoes, I’d grab a 
K ration and run for the coast.” Once the 
initial debacle was over, the United States 
and its allies would have to (1) make 
the British Isles impregnable, (2) secure 
their bases on Europe’s periphery and ob- 
tain new ones, (3) secure their bases in 
Greenland, Iceland, and the Azores, (4) 





*Gen. Joseph T. McNarney was then head of 
- 5. occupation forces in Germany. 
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bottle up the Russian Navy, and (5) keep 
open supply routes to vital sources of raw 
materials. 

Some observers believe that it would 
then be practicable to mount an invasion 
of Europe, and crush the Red Army on the 
Continent. Others disagree, and predict a 
long war of attrition. It would depend 
largely on how successfully the Reds or- 
ganized their conquests. In any case, the 
United States and its allies would depend 
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Is Russia stronger than America? 


on underground fighters to make life as 
miserable for the Red Army as they did for 
the Reichswehr. 

Moreover, the United States and its al- 
lies would attempt to bring the war into 
Russia’s backyard with sustained attacks 
from the air. Here the so-called Polar 
concept enters the picture. Although its 
transcendant importance derives funda- 
mentally from the fact that American 
military experts think almost entirely in 
terms of defense and the United States 
can most easily be attacked via Greenland 
and Alaska, -the route also is the best 
one for counterattacking the Russians. 

In certain obvious respects, the United 
States is badly prepared for the kind of 
war military men envision. In others, it 
demonstrably has the advantage over the 
Russians: 
> The Air Forces claim they are not sat- 
isfied that Russian forces are not superior 
(Newsweek, June 30). 
> The Army ig definitely inferior in num- 
bers but is probably better equipped. How- 
ever, it still is the greatest peacetime army 
in the nation’s history, and not even the 
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most militant American militarist has ever 
suggested that the United States should 
attempt to match the Red Army, primarily 
because the two nations have such radically 
different defense problems. 

> The Navy is the most powerful peace- 
time Navy the world has ever seen. It not 
only is vastly larger than Russia’s, and 
overwhelmingly more effective, it actually 
is superior to all the other navies of the 
world combined. 

> Ace-in-the-hole: The United States re- 
mains the only nation in the world that has 
the atomic bomb. . 

> The United States has 15,000,000 trained 
men on whom it could call, from truck 
drivers and riflemen to radar experts and 
fighter pilots—all veterans of the last war. 
It is conceded that, with every passing 
day, they are growing older and flabbier, 
and losing their skills. But at the moment, 
they are still an invaluable assét. Esti- 
mates of how long they will remain so 
range between five and ten years. 

> Most important of all, the United States 
has incomparably the greatest industrial 
machine in the world. Joseph Stalin him- 
self once said: “Without American indus- 
try, the United Nations never could have 
won the war.” Today it is even more vast 
and more efficient. 

Last week, Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
expert of The New York Times, summed 
up gur military position in these words: 
“We are certainly not weak, absolutely 
or relatively, in either actual or potential 
military strength . . . We have elements 
of weakness, but we also have great ele- 
ments of strength. Potentially, we are still 
—by virtue of our industry, our seapower, 
our airpower—the greatest military power 
in the world, far superior to Russia.” 

In more confidential moments, military 
men agree that what worries them is not so 
much the power position of the Unjted 
States today as where it may be ten years 
from now. Russia may then have the 
atomic bomb; the veterans of the second 
world war will have lost their military 
value. 

Traditionally, Americans are inclined to 
let things slide. The military men fear a 
gradual deterioration of our strategic posi- 
tion until another Pearl Harbor catches us 
unprepared. That is one reason they fre- 
quently paint the military picture blacker 
than it really is. 


3—Shadow Army 


A year ago, the United States Army was 
little more than a battered shadow of it- 
self. The pell-mell demobilization that 
started immediately after V-J Day had 
wrecked it almost completely. Today, the 
Army is coming back. And, though War 
Department officials did everything they 
could to retard demobilization while it was 
under way, in retrospect many of them 
now believe that in the long run the Army 
will be much better off for having reorgan- 
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American airpower has grown tremendously, and American planes are superior to Russia’s .. . 


ized so rapidly. The worst is behind it. 

The present Army of 990,000 officers and 
enlisted men (authorized strength: 1,070,- 
000) is considered an interim force, whose 
major jeb is occupation and the support of 
the occupation forces. (It takes roughly 
‘ two men in the Zone of Interior to support 
one man overseas.) Nine of its twelve di- 
visions are tied down to occupation duties: 
the 6th, 7th, 11th Airborne, 24th, 25th, and 
Ist Cavalry in the Far East; the Ist and 
88th and the Constabulary in Europe. The 
only divisions immediately available for 
combat are in the United States: the 82nd 
Airborne, the 2nd, and the 2nd Armored, 
and they are slightly under strength. 

Of Men: Special pleaders for the Army 
constantly compare its strength with Rus- 
sia’s 4,500,000 men organized in 208 di- 
visions. The comparison is almost wholly 
meaningless. American defense strategy has 
never called for more troops during peace- 
time. In fact, when the interim period is 
over, the War Department plans to re- 
organize the Army again, cutting its au- 
thorized strength still further—to 875,000 
men. Though smaller, it will be a far 
har@er-hitting force. It will consist of high- 
ly trained men, ready for almost instant 
action. 

In reserves, the Army now has 96,815 
National Guard members, as compared 
with 20,000 as of only last January. More 
than 500,000 officers are in the Officers 
Reserve Corps, and there are 630,000 en- 
listed men in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
In addition, of course, the Army, in a 
crisis, will draw on the unorganized reserve 
pool of second world war veterans. 

Eventually, the Army expects to raise 
the National Guard to 680,000 men, while 
cutting the ORC and ERC to 875,000. If 
Congress—as now appears unlikely—enacts 
Universal Military Training, it also will 
have a pool of unassigned men totaling 
3,000,000. , 

And Arms: On the whole, the present 
Army is admirably equipped. It has on 
hand in continental American depots 
$7,946,000,000 in stocks left from the 
war, comprising 650,000 separate defense 
items, not counting those used exclusively 
by the Air Forces. It has 30,000,000 square 
feet of storage space devoted to nothing but 
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ammunition, a two-year supply at the sec- 
ond-world-war rate of expenditure. 

However, the Army’s stocks are not well- 
balanced. In such things as tanks, artillery, 
and rifles it is in exceptionally good shape, 
but in weapons developed late in the war— 
rockets, for example—the supply is limited. 

It is in the air that War Department of- 
ficials believe the Army is weakest. They 
claim the Red Air Force is numerically 
superior. Whether that makes it more pow- 
erful is debatable. America’s combat and 
transport planes are still the best in the 
world. The Russians appear to have a 
bomber in production better than the B-29, 
but the B-36 now in production in this 
country is better than the new Soviet 
plane. The Russians captured German jet 
designs during the war, but so did the 
United States. 

At the moment, the Russians have no 
strategic bombing force to send against the 
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United States, whereas our Air Forces 
could be roaring across the Arctic with 
atomic bombs 48 hours after the Red Army 
attacked us. However, this advantage is 
only a temporary one, since the Russians 
are developing such a force. 

And Indastry: Even those military 
observers who maintain the Army is talk- 
ing nonsense when it constantly stresses its 
weaknesses agree that the Air Forces need 
improvement. One of the most important 
problems is that of keeping the American 
aircraft industry alive. During the war, the 
industry employed 2,101,000 workers, and 
in 1944 they turned out 96,000 planes. Now 
the industry employs only 160,000 work- 
ers, who are turning out only 100 planes a 
month. Aircraft manufacturers say this 
isn’t enough to keep them going; yet, in the 
final analysis, America’s air supremacy de- 
pends largely on them. If the industry re- 
mains healthy, any temporary numerical 
advantage Russia may have can be quickly 


wiped out. 
4—Giant of the Sea 


The Russian Navy could barely stay in 
the same ocean with the United States 
Navy if war broke out. Except for sub- 


marines, the Russians have nothing that - 


could match American seapower. Their 
submarines are good, principally because 
they now control the German U-boat 
yards. What other vessels the Russians 
have are few in number, and several of 
them are incredibly old. 

The Russian Navy is split up into four 
major groups: 
> The Soviet Arctic Fleet: 1 very old bat- 
tleship, 1 very old light cruiser, 18 fairly 
new destroyers and 10 very old ones, 3 
destroyer escorts, and 30 submarines. 
> The Soviet Baltic Fleet: 2 battleships. 
2 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 18 de- 
stroyers, 24 destroyer escorts, 80 subma- 
rines, and 1 monitor. 
> The Soviet Black Sea Fleet: 1 very old 
battleship, 3 heavy cruisers, 1 very old 
light cruiser, 10 fairly new destroyers and 
4 very old ones, 2 destroyer escorts, and 
35 submarines. 
> The Soviet Far Eastern Fleet: 2 heavy 
cruisers, 1 auxiliary light cruiser, 12 de- 
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stroyers, 10 destroyer escorts, and 100 sub- 
marines. 

The Russians also have numerous frig- 
ates, minecraft, about 200 motor torpedo 
boats, and three excellent icebreakers 
which they received on Lend-Lease. 

Omnipotence Affeat: Against this 
relatively weak array, the United States 
can mobilize an overwhelming force, one 
that dwarfs even the British Navy. In the 
Pacific, this nation has 5 large carriers, 1 
battleship, 7 cruisers, 8 light cruisers, 3 
escort carriers, 62 destroyers, 10 destroy- 
er escorts, and 40 submarines. In the 
Atlantic it has 6 large carriers, 2 light 
carriers in reduced commission (active, but 
undermanned), 2 battleships (plus an- 
other in reduced commission), 5 cruisers, 
12 light cruisers, 4 escort carriers, 60 de- 
stroyers (plus 13 in reduced commission) , 
10 destroyer escorts (plus 4 in reduced 
commission), and 40 submarines. 

The United States Navy has 15,000 
planes of all types, including 1,400 ready 
for instant front-line combat. Its Marine 
Corps has two divisions, the First and 
Second, and one brigade, the Third, in 
fairly good fighting trim. In contrast, 
the Russian Navy has no air force or 
marine corps worthy of the name. 

The United States Navy has eighteen 
ships under construction, including the 
45,000-ton battleship Kentucky, which will 
be a roving platform for guided missiles. 
In addition, it has the “mothball fleet.” 
Within 90 days after a war broke out, it 
vould start unwrapping the first of these 
1,055 major vessels, which it has stored 
away for an emergency. Within one year, 
the entire mothball fleet would be ready 
for action. 

To man them, the Navy has 739,875 

trained reserve officers and men. It ex- 
pects to have 1,175,000 by the end of Sep- 
tember. 
_ The Nayy does have problems. Its rat- 
ing structure is unbalanced; demobilization 
cost it about 80 per cent of its skilled per- 
sonnel in such fields as electronics, radio, 
and radar. Reenlistments are low, for many 
of the younger men keep leaving to at- 
tend school under the GI Bill of Rights. 
But in the over-all picture, the problems 
are minor at the most. 
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3—The Scientist Shortage 


Without scientists, modern military men 
are helpless. The cold fact is that the 
United States today is desperately short 
of scientists. The scarcity is almost all- 
inclusive, ranging from nuclear physicists 
—the men who developed the atomic 
bomb—down to such relatively pedestrian 
areas of research and development as 
engineering. 

A committee of the Society. for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education has 
estimated, for example, that by 1949 the 
nation will be short of 37,805 engineers, 
after which the situation may be ex- 
pected to improve gradually. 

The fault is partly that of Selective 
Service. During the war, the United 
States, unlike Britain, dragged students 
from colleges and universities with little 
regard to how much promise they showed 
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... while the United States Navy, most powerful in the world, could sweep the Red Fleet from the seas .. . 


in scientific fields. Many are now back in 
school, but they are three, four, even five 
years behind in their studies. 

In part, however, the scarcity was in- 
evitable. There was little basic research 
during the war because the Army and 
Navy needed scientific personnel to work 
on the practical application of previous 
scientific discoveries. To catch up, the 
nation will require thousands of scientific 
workers more than it now has. This is 
especially true because always, in the past, 
American scientists counted on Europeans, © 
especially Germans, for much of their basic 
research. Many of Europe’s laboratories 
have been destroyed, and thousands of 
German scientists are today working for 
the Russians. 

Toward a Poliey: The Army and 

Navy are completely aware of the problem, 
and so, for that matter, is Congress. Last 
week, the House passed the Senate-ap- 
proved National Science Foundation bill, 
under which the government will develop 
a national science policy, help colleges and 
universities develop their laboratories, 
build its own laboratories if necessary, 
exchange scientific information with other 
nations of the world, correlate this coun- 
try’s public and private research, and 
grant scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships in the sciences. 
’ Meanwhile, the armed forces have been 
developing their own scientific research 
programs through (1) the Office of Naval 
Research and (2) the War Department 
Research and Development Division. 

Although many of its top scientists have 
returned to civilian life, the Navy believes 
that its research has not suffered. The 
Office of Naval Research has farmed out 
basic research problems to university and 
industrial laboratories, leaving the Navy 
itself to deal largely with developmental 
problems. 

The ONR program covers the whole 
field of the physical sciences, including 
physics, nuclear physics, electronics, chem- 
istry, medicine, geophysics, meteorology, 
mechanics, materials, and mathematics. 
Knowledge gained from this basic explora- 
tion is channeled into the study of guided 
missiles, flight and propulsion, subsurface 
warfare, amphibious warfare, and counter- 
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measures against offensive weapons—the 
Navy’s chief postwar headaches. 

Not only is the program gaining much- 
needed basic information for the Navy; it 
also is helping 2,400 graduate students to 
pursue their Ph.D.’s by underwriting the 
required basic research. 

Missing Men: The War Department 
Research and Development Division also 
has attempted to conduct its work pri- 
marily through private institutions and to 
emphasize basic research, but it has en- 
countered several problems. Civilian sci- 
entists have been reluctant to work on 
such projects as the development of pros- 
thetics (artificial aids), and the study of 
tropical diseases, claiming they weren’t 
sufficiently interested in them. The Re- 


($250,000,000) for research by the Indus- 
trial Ministries. 

The Russians are known to have evacu- 
ated between 10,000 and 20,000 techni- 
cians and scientists from Germany since 
the war, and they have an educational 
program through which they expect to 
train 1,200,000 technicians and 780,000 
degree-holding laboratory workers in the 
next five years. 4 

Although they are not believed to have 
progressed as far as either Britain or the 
United States, Dr. Irving Langmuir of 
General Electric says the Russians are 
“embarking on a scientific program larger 
than is contemplated by any other govern- 
ment, and ... they may well forge ahead 
at a faster rate than we shall.” 


Harris & Ewing 


America’s ace-in-the-hole: The atomic bomb is still the balance of power 


search and Development Division also 
has run into difficulty in finding atomic- 
energy experts, physicists, and topflight 
psychologists. 

The Army’s major fields of research have 
been guided missiles, high-speed aircraft, 
air transportability of equipment, and the 
significance of atomic and radio-radar de- 
velopments. One of its most interesting 
studies—the one for which it has been 
seeking the psychologists—covers the per- 
sonnel, mobilization, and morale problems 
arising from total war. 

The Army and Navy both have come up 
against one obstacle in their programs: 
The government’s top salary for scientists, 
$9,975, isn’t enough to attract several of 
the men they want. They have asked 
Congress to raise it. 

Red Money: What about the Rus- 
sians? The Soviet Government is ex- 
tremely secretive about its scientific 
research, However, published Soviet budg- 
ets called for the expenditure of 5,000,- 
000,000 rubles ($943,400,000) in 1946 and 
6,500,000,000 rubles ($1,226,000,000) in 
1947. In addition, the 1946 budget called 
for an expenditure of 1,327,000,000 rubles 
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6—Russia and the Bomb 


Once Russia is producing atom bombs, 
the entire military picture will change; and 
no informed military leader or scientist 
doubts that Russia will produce them even- 
tually. The only question is: When? Russia 
has the ore in the Urals and in Siberia. It 
has the scientists. While they may not be 
quite as good as America’s scientists, for 
this nation skimmed the cream of Europe 
before the war, there nevertheless are many 
proficient ones among them, both native 
and German. 

Russia’s major deficiency is electric pow- 
er. Nearly all the hydroelectric develop- 
ments in the U.S.S.R. were destroyed by 
the Germans, and immense quantities of 
electric power are necessary to make fis- 
sionable material. That is why Oak Ridge 
was built in the Tennessee Valley, and 
Hanford in the Columbia River area, 

Since Russia also lacks an industrial ma- 
chine even approaching America’s, it has 
its choice of only two courses: 
> It can decide on one of the several meth- 
ods of manufacturing fissionable materials 
used in the United States, and build a plant 


a 


on a huge scale to duplicate that method, 
> It can build a pilot plant, capable of only 
limited production. 

Which course Russia will choose—or al. 
ready has chosen—American experts can 
only guess. They believe the second is more 
likely, since it would enable the Russians 
to produce a bomb in a year or less. Mili- 
tarily, a pilot plant would have negligible 
value, for its production would be so small, 
Diplomatically, its value would be tremen- 
dous, for no one would know whether or 
not the bomb Russia demonstrated was the 
only one it had. 

If Russia decided on the first course, 
however, it probably couldn’t get into 
large-scale production before 1953 or 1954, 

The only certainty is that Russia al- 
ready is working on the bomb. Last week, 
the Associated Press sent a German cor- 
respondent into Saxony who discovered 
the Russians had opened extensive pitch- 
blende mines there. Pitchblende is a source 
of uranium and radium. 

Tens of thousands of Germans were em- 
ployed in three shifts to dig out the ore, 
which then was flown to Russia. Soviet 
engineers, geologists, and mining special- 
ists were superintending operations. A 
Red Army cordon had been thrown about 
the area, which measured 12 miles across, 
No outsider could enter. 

Progress in the States: Meanwhile, 


‘what progress would the United States be 


making in the further development of 
atomic power for war? Since the subject is 
shrouded in the deepest military secrecy, 
even scientists can only make intelligent 
guesses. Their best judgment is that Los 
Alamos still is turning out bombs of the 
Nagasaki type. If a new, vastly improved 
bomb were in the works, they say, some 
effort would be made to try it out, since 
there is absolutely no certainty that any 
atom bomb will explode until it has been 
detonated. 

But they suspect also that production 


methods may be cheaper and more efficient. 


and that the production. rate will be—and 
probably already has been—stepped up. 
Annual production may now run into the 
scores or hundreds. There is little doubi 
that America has enough bombs on hand 
to wipe out every Russian city. 

Although there has been talk of bombs 
1,000 times more powerful than the Naga- 
saki type, military observers can’t see any 
point in producing them. The Nagasaki 
type is destructive enough. The major prob- 
lem is said to lie not in the bomb itself but 
in the vehicle. With the proximity fuse, 
anti-aircraft fire has become painfully ¢f 
ficient. In the near future, defense will have 
caught up with offense, and planes will be- 
come excessively vulnerable, 

What the Army needs, therefore, ate 
rockets and guided missiles which can avoid 
any present known method of defense. It 
needs missiles that can travel with or be 
yond the speed of sound, and that can be 
guided accurately to a target 5,000 miles 
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distant. The problem of fitting atomic war- 
heads into such missiles would not be diffi- 
cult. But the Army doesn’t expect to have 
them before 1952 at the earliest. 


7-The Planners’ Task 


How quickly the United States can 
mobilize its full military resources in case 
of another war will depend largely on 
how quickly American industry can start 
turning out the weapons of war. Ameri- 
ca’s industrial plant is vastly superior to 
Russia’s. Even after Russia reaehes the 
fifteen-year goal which Stalin has set, the 
United States will still outproduce it. 
However, if the United States dawdles 
too long in converting to war production, 
the Army and Navy may find themselves 
with too much too late. 

To forestall any such disaster, the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board has recently 
been revived, after being quiescent dur- 
ing most of the last war. At present, it 
consists of slightly more than. 100 Army 
and Navy officers and civilians. It prob- 
ably will never grow beyond 200, since it 
devotes itself entirely to planning. Among 
its major tasks: 
> The Industrial Mobilization Plan: This 
will never be a finished plan. The ANMB 
intends to keep revising it every two years 
in the light of developments in American 
industry and changes in military needs. 
Details are top secret; but, in géneral, the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan will include 
a program for wartime government agen- 
cies based on the experience of the War 
Production Board, a program for place- 
ment of orders, and a program for admin- 
istration of wartime production controls. 
> Coordination of Procurement: This is 
designed to prevent the maddening mixups 
between the Army and Navy that occurred 
during the last war. As part of the prob- 
lem, the ANMB is supervising standardi- 
zation of Army-Navy cataloguing, in- 
spection, and the like. It is a gigantic job, 
but the board is making progress. For 
example, 85 per cent of the medical sup- 
plies used by the armed forces have al- 
ready been standardized. 
> Underground. Sites: Through the Corps 
of Engineers, the ANMB is studying the 
problem of protecting American industry 
from bombardment by putting it under- 
ground. Many military leaders believe the 
possibilities have been exaggerated, first, 
because it would cost too much to put 
any large segment of industry under- 
ground, and secondly, because the work- 
ets would have to live underground, too. 
What is generally anticipated is the use 
of underground sites for stockpiling cer- 
tain strategic materials, and perhaps for 


communications and other vital nerve 
centers, 


> Stockpiling: During the next five or six 


years, the ANMB expects to spend ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 on accumulat- 


‘ing strategic materials, to prevent the 
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recurrence of such situations as existed 
when the United States was cut off from 
its rubber supply at the beginning of the 
last war. The ANMB has been careful 
not to compete for materials which are 
short on the civilian market, or which are 
still ridiculously high in price. 

> War Plants: At the end of the war, the 
Army and Navy either direetly owned or 
sponsored 1,200 plants devoted solely to 
war production. They need less than 100 
now. The others are being leased or sold 
outright with “National Security Clauses,” 
under which their machinery must not be 
used in ways that would make reconver, 
sion to war production too difficult. Leg- 
islation to facilitate this is now before 
Congress. 

The ANMB has just started on its work, 
and its plans are still in the early stages. 
If war came tomorrow or within the next 
few months, the government probably 
would simply restore the agency structure 
of the last war. 


PRESIDENT: 


Prosperity 


To Congress this week, President Tru- 
man dispatched his second economic re- 
port, called for by the so-called Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. It fairly rang with 
optimism: 

“At midpoint in the year 1947 . . . our 
standard of living ‘is exceptionally high 
. . . Farm income has attained a record 
level. The financial position of business is 





Donald Goudie, 12, shot to death in a jun 
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strong ... . Business investment in plant 
and equipment has increased . . . Manage- 
ment and labor have cooperated in main- 
taining industrial peace . . . Productivity 
is on the increase . . . Civilian employment 

. in June reached an all-time peak of 
more than 60,000,000 . . .” 

Yet underneath was a sore point, the 
fear that John L. Lewis’s new coal con- 
tract giving miners an additional $1.20 a 
day might touch off another inflationary 
price spiral, via a steel price increase.* 

“Under the recent wage settlement,” 
said the President’s report, “. . . the wages 
of coal miners occupy a place near the top 
of the wage structure . . . Every effort 
should be made to absorb the cost in- 
creases in the coal-mining industry and 
the industries indirectly affected, through 
increased productivity and through reduc- 
tion in profit margins. 

“The increases that have already been 
made in coal prices are contributing to 
inflationary pressures . . . Similarly, in- 
creases in the price of steel would have a 
widespread inflationary effect. Steel com- 
panies should exercise extraordinary cau- 
tion at this stage . . . Recent favorable 
earnings should permit the absorption of 
an extraordinary cost.” 

Whether President Truman thought his 
efforts at “talking down” prices would 
now work where they had failed in the 
past was not clear, but he left no doubt 
that high prices were here to stay: 

“A large part of the increase in prices 


*For an opinion see Henry Hazlitt’s Business 
Tides, page 70. 
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Face of Death: Two boys stare in horror as a San Francisco 
policeman lifts the sheet covering the ya of their playmate, 


yard by the owner. 


The junkman told police he thought the boy had come to steal. 
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since 1940 has become imbedded in the 
cost and income structure of the economy. 
Hence decline to the prewar level could 
be expected only as an accompaniment 
of a depression. That we are all determined 
to prevent . . . How much higher than 
prewar the price level will be, no one can 


9° 


say. 


Making It Official 


Last week, the President also: 
> Named Robert N. Denham, Maryland 
ex-cowpuncher, lawyer and financier, as 
general counsel of the expanded five-mem- 
ber National Labor Relations Board pro- 
vided for under the Taft-Hartley Act. He 
reappointed the present members* and 
nominated as the new members former 
Sen. Abe Murdock, Utah New Dealer, 
and J. Copeland Gray, New York Re- 
publican. 
> Asked Congress to begin a comprehen- 
sive ten-year, $4,000.000.000 flood-control 
program in the Mississippi River basin. 
P Signed documents putting into effect 
American trusteeship control over the far- 
flung Pacific Island bases once held by 
Japan. 


Missouri Beaver? 


As much alike as the Smith Brothers 
are the frontier celebrations staged by 
American communities. Invariably, the 
city’s male residents grow whiskers for 
the event. Last week, the Independence, 
Mo., Chamber of Commerce, planning a 
mid-September “All Trails” pioneer cele- 
bration—its first since 1940—put a new 
curl into the hairy gag. In a letter to the 
White House it notified Independence’s 
most eminent son that he, Was eXx- 
pected to grow whiskers or else pay a 
penalty. President Truman’s fine: $3.25. 


too, 





*Paul M. Herzog, chairman, John M. Houston, 
and James J. Reynolds Jr. 


CONGRESS: 


Still the Wrong Kind 


Congressional Republicans. huffed and 
they puffed but they failed to blow the 
Federal income-tax structure in last week. 
For the second time in a month, President 
Truman vetoed the income-tax reduction 
bill. “This is still the wrong kind of tax 
reduction and this is still the wrong time,” 
Mr. Truman said, paraphrasing his June 
16 veto message. 

Then he injected a new point, based on 
the Russian boycott of the Paris confer- 
ence. “The national defense establishment 
still requires large sums,” wrote the Presi- 
dent. “The recent refusal of certain nations 
to join in common endeavors to establish 
conditions of world stability increases the 
difficulty of our task.” 

His conclusion: “It is unwise to make 
so large a cut in our government’s future 
income.” 

Hardly was his new message delivered 
when the House voted, 299 to 108, to 
override it. A few hours later, however, 
the tax bill’s pelt was hanging on the 
Senate door. In the upper chamber, the 
vote to override had been 57 to 36, short 
by five votes for the two-thirds required 
to override. 

Even in defeat, Republican leaders felt 
they had whistled up a_ swell political 
wind: tax reduction would be a major 
issue in 1948. Rep. Harold Knutson, the 
Minnesotan who is House Ways and 
Means Committee chairman, put in the 
puff: “We will have no alternative but 
to put the issue squarely up to the Amer- 
ican people in 1948.” 

Last week, Congress, plagued by a 


Washington midsummer heat wave and 
the rush of business to meet its July 26 
adjournment goal, also: 

Sent to the White House the. bill per- 
mitting some 8,500,000 war veterans to 








Jones: “They told me the car wasn’t for colored people” 
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cash in $1,800,000,000 in terminal leave 
bonds after next Sept. 1. 

> Gave final approval to a $3,433,046,100 
Navy appropriation bill. - 

> Approved in the House, and sent to the 
Senate, a $1,353,024,900 appropriation 
measure for foreign relief, including $400,- 
000.000 to supplement the Truman Doc- 
trine, but specifically excluding the Soviet 
satellites of Poland and Hungary from its 
benefits. 


PEOPLE: 


The Luck of Harvey Jones 


Harvey Jones, black, husky, and _per- 
spiring, had been doing the chores on his 
Eastern North Carolina farm when the 
grocery peddler from Ahoskie stopped by. 
They exchanged a word or two about the 
weather, then the peddler offered the tall, 
23-year-old Negro war veteran a ticket: in 
a raffle. It cost a dollar, but Harvey felt 
especially lucky that day and the prize 
was enough to make his head swim: a 
1947, $3,200 green Cadillac sedan. 

Actually, the ticket was admission to a 
Kiwanis Club dance in Ahoskie on June 
19, but Harvey, a high-school graduate, 
could read. The ticket plainly said: “You 
don’t have to be present to win.” That 
seemed to take care of the fact that even 
if colored folks couldn’t attend they still 
might wit. And a car—even better the 
money—would be mighty useful. “When 
it rains around here, the roads are awful 
bad,” said Harvey. 

Draw One: On the night of June 19, 
Harvey had hardly slept a wink. Neither 
had most of the people in Ahoskie. The 
Kiwanis dance was a climax of the year’s 
major social event—a three-day carnival 
to raise funds for underprivileged chil- 
dren. Hundreds of people from miles 
around danced in a gaily decorated to- 
bacco warehouse to the music of Carmen 
Cavallero and his orchestra, in town for 
a one-night stand. 

At midnight, the band’s brass section 
blared the crowd into silence. Collectively 
it held its breath while Leslie Long, pretty 
brunette vocalist, drew one ticket out of 
the 13,000 in a basket. She handed it to 
Rupert Massey, president of the Ahoskie 
Kiwanis. “The president read out the 
name,” Miss Long recalled later. “No- 
body claimed it. About a half-hour later 
he came back and asked me to draw an- 
other. He said the one I’d drawn was for 
a colored boy. I said, ‘So what?’ ” 

(At 1:30 a.m., while the dance was still 
in progress, Sheriff Charles Parker, ac- 
companied by two lawyers, both fellow Ki- 
wanians, rapped on the door of Jones’s 
ramshackle five-room house. Quietly they 
informed him that his number had been 
drawn. “They also told me I couldn’t win 
the car because it wasn’t for colored peo- 
ple,” Jones said later. The three white 
men gave him back the dollar he paid 
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Happy hour... Have a Coke 


You can get your fun and sun 
right in your own back yard 
...or you can make for the 
beaches and the wide-open 
spaces. But wheneever spot you 


pick, one thing that healthy 


relaxation always calls for is 
the pause that refreshes with 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
“‘Coca-Cola’”’ and its abbreviation ‘‘Coke’’ are 
the registered trade-marks which distinguish 


the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
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/ 4 ¥ CIGARETTE SHORTAGE 
TEACHER! , | _ WAS A REAL EXPERIENCE. 
Beas . ee Pee | LEARNED THAT CAMELS 
a SUIT ME BEST! 


KNOWN FENCER 


More people are smoking CAMELS than ever before 


“The shortage taught me the big differences 
in cigarette quality,” says Miss Decker 


MOKERS everywhere shared your experience with 
cigarettes, Miss Decker. They too smoked many 
different brands . . . and compared. 
And millions found that experience is the best teacher 
... that for smoking pleasure you just can’t beat the rich, 
full flavor and the cool mildness of Camels. That’s why 4 ]  Itwasn’t much fun, 
today more people are smoking Camels than ever before. , L\ | 4 standing in line, tak- 
But, no matter how great the demand: \ ; @ ing any brand you 
could get. But that’s 
We don’t tamper with Camel quality. Only choice ;, whenmillions learned 
tobaccos, properly aged, and blended in the time- 


what cigarette suited 
honored Camel way, are used in Camels. 
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WILL TELL YOU... Nationwide surog: 
T for Taste... 


T for Throat... More Doctors 
Thats your proving ground for any 
cigarette. See if Camels don't 
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than any other cigarette 


Three nationally known independent research organiza- 
tions asked 113,597 doctors to name the cigarette they 
smoked. More doctors named Camel than any other brand, 
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for the ticket. Then they returned to the 
dance... 
_ Miss Long ‘was stubborn. “I won’t do 

t,” she replied when Massey again asked 
aa to draw a second ticket. Cavallero did 
draw one, however. The second ticket was 
held by Dr. Charles Townes, a wealthy, 
middle-aged dentist of Waverly, Va., 60 
miles from Ahoskie. 

(“They called me at 2 a.m. and told me 
I had won the car,” Dr. Townes related. 
“They didn’t mention any- 
thing about the Negro or the 
drawing. I’d always wanted 
a Cadillac. I couldn’t get one 
any other way.” Dr. Townes 
who already owned a 1946 
Chevrolet sedan, had bought 
95 of the lottery tickets from 
a woman patient in Ahos- 
kie . . .) 

Not until last week did the 
story of the green Cadillac 
Harvey Jones had won, only 
to lose it to another man be- 
cause of his color, become 
generally known. An editorial 
in The Elizabeth City, N.C., 
Independent, denouncing the 
action as “unsportsmanlike,” 
brought the incident to na- 
tional attention. Overnight, 
Kiwanis clubs in_ Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland pro- 
tested to headquarters of the 
international service organiza- 
tion, whose aims are the pro- 
motion of “higher social, busi- 
ness, and professional stand- 
ards,” and the development of 
“intelligent, aggressive, and 
serviceable citizenship.” 

In Salisbury, N.C., Dr. 
Charles W. Armstrong, president of Ki- 
wanis International, declared that his face 
was “very red.” The Ahoskie club, he said, 
had made “a very serious mistake.” His 
recommendation: “The Negro must be 
given a car even if it has to be taken away 
from the man who won it.” 

Grudgingly, the Ahoskie club reversed 
its stand. But it would go no further than 
the simple announcement that Jones 
would get a new car. Evasively, its mem- 
bers said they didn’t know when he’d get 
it, where they’d get it from, or how they 
would pay for it. “We haven’t worked 
that out yet,” Massey admitted. 

Newsmen found Jones fishing in a pond 

near his home. “I’m sure glad they de- 
cided to give me something,” he told them. 
“I'd rather have a smaller car, or I'll take 
the cash if it’s possible.” Dr. Townes, how- 
ever, gave Ahoskie’s embattled Kiwanians 
something more to worry about. His stand: 
“I don’t intend to return the car.” 
PIn Louisville, Ky., last week, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, national Negro college so- 
rority, raffled off a new 1947 Plymouth 
automobile. The winner: Charles H. Wab- 
nitz of Louisville, white. 
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POLITICS: 


Win or Lose With Wallace 


Chairman Joe Lewis, a tall, tanned, 
husky farmer who hails from Button Wil- 
low, Calif., banged his gavel and declared 
the one-day conference adjourned. It was 
the signal for the 325 sweltering delegates 
to reach into their pockets and pocketbooks 
and pin on the blue-and-white campaign 





International 


Kenny: Democrats will face a deadly choice 


buttons. As they pushed back their chairs 
and filed slowly from the small Hotel 
Fresno ballroom, with its dazzling Aztec 
decorations a la Hollywood, the buttons 
glinted from their clothes. They read: 
“Wallace in *48.” 

Thus, last Saturday night in Fresno, 
Henry A. Wallace’s Presidential campaign 
officially began, without Wallace’s presence 
but with his messaged blessing. The candi- 
dates were going home to electioneer for 
a slate of Democratic convention delegates 
pledged to Wallace to run against the 
Truman slate in the California primary 
next June. 

Ringing in their ears was the final 
exhortation of former State Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert W. Kenny, co-chairman of the 
Communist-infiltrated Progressive Citizens 
of America, who called the conference and 
managed it throughout: “Truman can’t 
win in California—hot or cold.” 

Labeling Mr. Truman and such pro- 
spective Republican candidates as Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York as “reactionaries,” 
Kenny cried: “A race between Dewey and 
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Truman would be as phony and meaning- 
less as one of those wrestling matches in 
which both contestants grunt and groan 
or an hour and a half, and then ride 
home in the same automobile—and divide 
the prize money.” 

His major objection to Mr. Truman: 
The President’s foreign policy, and espe- 
cially the Truman Doctrine for contain- 
ment of Communism. 

Kenny asserted that if the Wallace cam- 
paign was successful in California, similar 
campaigns would be started in other parts 
of the country. Then the Democratic con- 
vention would face a deadly choice: Un- 
less it nominated Wallace, his PCA backers 
would run him for President on a third- 
party ticket and ensure Mr. Truman’s 
defeat. 

But. it all depended on California. If 
the Wallace slate was defeated in the pri- 
mary, Kenny would agree that the former 
Vice President was a dead duck politically, 
and would “bow to the will of the people.” 


Governors Talking 


A mere dozen years ago when governors 
were rushing hat in hand to Washington 
to get aboard the New Deal’s lavish spend- 
ing program, few worried about the in- 
vasion of the Federal government into 
their domains. The main thing was to re- 
turn home with a “project.” 

Gradually the light began to dawn upon 
them: In exchange for funds, they were 
surrendering much of their sovereignty to 
Washington. 

Last week, at the 39th annual governors’ 
conference in Salt Lake City, the light 
was still dawning. Once more they were 
decrying the spreading hand of Federal 
authority; once more, beyond discussing 
and adopting resolutions, there was little 
they could do. 

They were almost unanimous in their 
opposition to Federal aid for education; 
they strongly favored overhaul of the 
whole grants-in-aid program to take the 
pressure off states which do not want to 
participate; and they chafed restlessly at 
the cumbersome overlap in taxing author- 
ity between the states and the Federal 
government. 

But making far more news than the 
conflict between the governing units was 
a subject far closer to the hearts of the 
23 Republican and 21 Democratic gov- 
ernors who attended—politics. As in 1944 
when the governors met at Hershey, Pa., 
on the eve of a Presidential election, the 
name of one man, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, dominated the huddles in 
the lobby of the Hotel Utah last week. 

From the moment Dewey and his family 
stepped off the train for an interim stop in 
his current “nonpolitical” vacation trip 
through the West, he managed to hold the 
spotlight: 

P On the question of states’ rights, he 
made the biggest headlines by recommend- 
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Patterson and Forrestal 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE phrase “utterly selfless” is a 

familiar hyperbole. But when the 
President applied it to the service of 
Robert P. Patterson he did not exag- 
gerate. No public servant of our time 
has been more transparently devoid of 
all considerations except the welfare of 
the United States than the retiring See- 
retary of War. He has been 
effective, also. 

The extent of Judge Pat- 

terson’s contribution to the 
war is probably more fully 
appreciated in Washington 
than by the public at large. 
By any objective appraisal 
he should be ranked, I think, 
among the first ten makers 
of victory, with Marshall, 
Eisenhower, King, MacAr- 
thur, Nimitz, Stimson, and others who 
were nearer the front of the stage. As 
Under Secretary of War he supervised 
procurement for the Army. He could 
not stomach business—or anything else 
—as usual while men were losing their 
lives. 


uDGE Patterson knew what war was 

like for the combat troops. As an in- 
fantryman in the first world war, he had 
been wounded and decorated three 
times for gallantry. He was attending 
a Citizens’ Military Training Camp in 
the summer of 1940 when he was sum- 
moned to Washington to become a 
member of Secretary Stimson’s brilliant 
team. 

If he had had his way, life at home 
while fighting was going on would have 
been Spartan. He did not have his way 
entirely. But his relentless prodding 
and lashing, and his moral fervor, drove 
the industrial mobilization of the 
United States. Without this Crom- 
wellian in a position of critical impor- 
tance, the war surely would have been 
longer and costlier in American lives. 

As Secretary of War after Mr. Stim- 
son’s resignation in September 1945, 
Judge Patterson made it his special 
mission to provide the United States 
with a strong and efficient postwar 
military establishment. When the pas- 
sage of the unification bill was assured 
he resigned. Characteristically his letter 
of resignation did not cite one of the 
reasons why he is returning to private 
life: the financial needs of his family. 
He is not a man of large means. Since 


1930 he has been drawing modest sal- 
aries, first as a Federal judge, then of 
a sub-Cabinet and Cabinet officer. In- 
flation and taxes have made these 
salaries still less adequate than they 
once were, even for a family of simple 
habits. Perhaps after Judge Patterson 
has made some money in private prac- 
tice, he can be drawn back 
into public service. For a 
decade he was one of the 
finest judges on the Federal 
bench. The Supreme Court 
is where he belongs. 


AMES’ ForrestaL fortu- 
J nately has private means 
as well as high ability. Dur- 
ing most of the war, as Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy, 
he was Judge Patterson’s opposite num- 
ber. More suave and somewhat more 
experienced in the ways of business— 
he had been a Wall Street financier 
while Mr. Patterson was a lawyer and 
judge—he was just as tough. In spur- 
ring ‘war production, they were a team. 
Since the war, too, they have worked 
as a team, although they have not al- 
ways seen eye to eye. The agreement on 
unification was the result partly of Pat- 
terson’s zeal, partly of Forrestal’s patient 
and tactful struggle for a compromise. 
The latter cajoled both the old-line 
admirals and the War Department. 
Several of the Air Forces and Army 
generals would rather have someone 
else as the first “Super Secretary.” But 
they would not find in Mr. Forrestal a 
narrow partisan of the Navy or of any- 
thing else. He is an exceptionally skill- 
ful organizer and a firm administrator. 
He understands the industrial side of 
preparedness. Most important, he has 
a clear outlook on world affairs, both 
political and economic. He would be a 
capable partner for the Secretary of 
State. Indeed, he is just about as fully 
qualified as any one man could be to 
become the President’s deputy in charge 
of all the armed forces. 





My column “Farley on Roosevelt’’ a week 
ago contained the sentence: “It was not until 
the 1940 convention, then, that he [Roosevelt] 
seemed to begin to consider the idea of a third 
term seriously.’ This was due to an error in 
transmission. Obviously, and as other passages 
in the column noted, Mr. Roosevelt not only 
had given the idea serious consideration but 
had made up his mind before the 1940 conven- 
tion. The sentence should have read: “It was 
not until the outbreak of war in Eu , then, 
that he seemed to consider the idea of a third 
term seriously.” E.K.L. 





een 


ing that the states completely relinquish 
their income-taxing authority to the Fed. 
eral government in exchange for sole power 
to levy certain excise taxes, such as 
line and cigarette imposts, which both the 
Federal and state units now collect. 
P On the question of politics, he personally 
remained silent, but his retinue of aide 
kept newsmen plentifully supplied with 
information on Dewey strength and th 
GOP governors themselves contributed 
immeasurably by picking Dewey over. 
whelmingly as their first choice for th 
Republican nomination in a secret poll.’ 
For those concerned with Dewey’s choice 
for running mate should he capture th 
nomination, the New York governor 
whether by design or not, offered some 
visible evidence: His inseparable compan. 
ion, in conferences, sightseeing tours, and 
even press. conferences, was Gov. Ear 
Warren of California, the man Dewey had 
unsuccessfully sought in 1944. 


Omen 


The first small chink in the shinin 
armor of the Dewey campaign appeared 
last week in Wisconsin. Fred R. Zimmer. 
man, secretary of state, longtime Dewey 
supporter, and one of Wisconsin’s mos 
astute GOP leaders, disclosed his opposi- 
tion to both Thomas E. Dewey and Harold 
E. Stassen—currently rated 1-2 in the 
state—and began laying the groundwork 
to swing Wisconsin’s convention delega- 
tion (for Dewey in 1940 and 1944) t 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur (see page 37). 
Zimmerman’s comment: “The Republicam 
can’t be so foolish as to pick Dewey again.’ 





*Results: Out of 17 votes cast, ey was firs 
choice of 10, pote Warren, Calif., 2, Senate 
Taft, Ohio, 1, Harold Stassen, Minn.., = Gover 
nor ‘Green, Ti. 1, Senator Saltonstall, Mass., 1, 
Senator Martin, Pa., 





“Tom Dewey and Sons 
on Sightseeing Tour” 
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Reserva railroads are going places. They’ re buying modern stream- 


lined cars for dozens of popular trains, so that more people than ever — 


before may enjoy the luxury, speed, and safety of streamlined travel 
by rail. 

Your cooperation is essential to railroad progress, because the rail- 
roads operate for your benefit under public regulation. By opposing 
needless restrictions, public opinion can keep the railroads strong, 
unhampered, able to continue their great improvement programs... 


keep them free to earn the reasonable profits needed to give you ever 
better. service. 


The railroads pay their own way. Their taxes this year are consum- 
ing more than half of their net operating revenues; they receive no 
subsidies. Their costs of maintenance and new equipment are paid 
for out of earnings. In 1946, with higher operating costs and fixed 
rates, they earned only 234% on their net property investment. To 
keep pace with transportation needs, the railroads submit that a fair 
return would be at least 6%. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CHICAGO 
Offices in six cities from coast to coast © Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


World’s largest builders of streamlined railroad cars Pall mM an om 


These railroads, operating two-thirds of 
the nation’s total railway mileage, have 
bought a total of 1,893 postwar passen- 
ger train cars from Pullman-Standard. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Boston & Maine 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago Great Western 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific 


Chicago and North Western 
Chicago, Rock island & Pacific 
Erie Railroad 
Florida East Coast 
Great Northern 
illinois Central 
Kansas City Southern 

| Maine Central 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific : 
New York Central 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Nickel Plate 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette 


Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac 


St. Louis-San Francisco 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Railway System 
Southern Pacific 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Texas & Pacific 
* 
General Motors Corporation 


"Train of Tomorrow” 


Pullman-Standard deliveries to date 
total 55% of all the streamlined pas- 


senger cars completed since V-J Day. 


© 1947 P.-s. c. M. CO. 
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The Time to Rebuild the Enemies 


The ragged German trudging along the street 
with a load of firewood may not look vicious, 
but he has a lot in common with a trapped 
rat . . . Hitler’s “superman” is a cunning and 
heartless opportunist. He can lie dormant for 
years, if need be, waiting for a weakness to 
develop in our occupation . . . If servility and 
humility will convince us that he is nct so bad 
a fellow as we thought at first, he can be 
servile and humble for years. 

—From a pamphlet issued in 1946 to 

the American Army in Germany. 


It is said every German has two sides. On 
the one hand he loves beautiful and simple 
things around him—nature, fine music, good 
paintings, and home comforts. On the other 
hand, he loves pomp and power, displays of 
military might, flag waving, bugle blowing, 
and the mysterious ritual of powerful organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the most important single fact 
is that Germany’s culture and scientific achieve- 
ments came when her people were freest to 
think for themselves. 

—From a pamphlet issued last week to 

the American Army in Germany. 


The contrast between these quotations 
from two Army orientation pamphlets 


Bad Germans: Bismarck, Ludendorff 
30 


showed as well as anything could the great 
change that has taken place during the 
past year in the United States’ attitude 
toward its enemies. Once there were only 
bad Germans; now there are good Ger- 
mans, like the poet Heine and the com- 
poser Schumann; even the bad Germans 
like Bismarck and Ludendorff don’t sound 
so bad. All this began early with the com- 
bat troops. 

In Europe, after the end of the war 
many of them grew to respect the Ger- 
mans as much as they despised the French. 
In the Far East many found more to 
admire in the occupied Japanese than in 
their British and Chinese allies. 

The Change: Now American policy is 
beginning to reflect this changed psychol- 
ogy. Last week a new directive governing 
the occupation in Germany in effect or- 
dered the rebuilding of the Reich’s indus- 
trial power. At the same time, the State 


‘Department issued a summons for a pre- 


liminary peace conference on Japan on 
Aug. 19. 

Both these developments fitted in with 
the present preoccupation of American 
policy in containing Communism. But they 
also brought the United States into colli- 
sion with its traditional allies. The French 
let out an anguished how] that the United 
States was rebuilding the ancient Teutonic 
foe. 

Further, the British suspected that 
the Japanese conference date had been 


_ chosen to precede the empire conference 


in Australia Aug. 26—when the five em- 
pire states might form a bloc opposed to 
American policy in Japan. 

More in pain than in anger The London 
Economist lamented: “In essence, the 
mood is one of disillusion with America’s 
wartime allies—Britain and France (and 
incidentally China). The British and the 
French have received loans and assistance, 
it is argued, and what has been the result? 
France faces a severe economic crisis and 
is riddled with strikes. The British have 
failed to increase coal output and are run- 
ning a deficit of £450,000,000 a year in their 
trading accounts. Is there any point, the 
argument runs, in giving further substan- 
tial aid to countries which so obviously do 
not keep themselves? And may not the 
alternative be to concentrate attention on 
such hard-working peoples as the Germans 
and the Italians (and the Japanese) ? 

Sealed Lips: In Paris on the afternoon 
of July 17, telephones jangled in the Brit- 
ish and American Embassies, Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault urgently wanted 


to see the British and American ambassa- 
dors at 6:30 that evening. Alfred Duff 
Cooper arrived at the Quai d’Orsay at 

6:28. Jefferson Caffery entered at exactly 
6:30. The door to Bidault’s office swung 


— 


open. “That dear little man,” as Ernest 
Bevin called him, wore a worried look on 
his smooth face. He started talking as 
soon as the door shut. 

In Berlin, July 16 was the day set for 
the release of the Anglo-American agree. 
ment on doubling the capacity of the 
German steel industry. The British and 
Americans had worked long and _ hard 
ironing out differences. They had finally 
reached agreement. Even the new figure 
set for German steel production, 11,200, 
000 tons a year, had been published 
(Newsweek, July 21). Then suddenly 
nothing happened. Usually cooperative 
American officers sealed their lips and 
kept them sealed. A top-level cable had 
arrived from the State and War Depart- 
ment in Washington ordering the with- 
holding of the announcement of the 
agreement and vehemently forbidding any 
discussion of it. 

In Washington on July 18 Henri Bon- 
net, the French ambassador, sped to the 
new air-conditioned State Department 
and delivered a strong French protest 
against the new level-of-industry agree- 
ment. Washington had already anticipated 
him by blocking its release. It was too 
late, however, to hold up the announce- 
ment of a new over-all directive for the 


Culver 


Good Germans: Schumann, Heine 
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Summoning a preliminary Japanese 
peace conference in many ways represent- 
ed one of the most portentous American 
diplomatic moves since the end of the 
war. Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent, here gives the Wash- 
ington background that explains why. 


The United States Government has de- 
cided to move ahead with its plans for an 
early Japanese peace treaty—with the So- 
viet Union if the Russians agree to an 
early conference date and to the abandon- 
ment of the Big Four veto in favor of 
two-thirds majority decisions; without the 
Soviets if the Russians fail to accept these 
two principles. While all other countries 
invited to the conference have already 
signified their qualified acceptance, no re- 
ply has yet been received from the Rus- 
sians. 

Even if the Russians accept the invita- 
tion on American terms, they will still 
face serious difficulties at the conference. 
For one thing, United States officials are 
not clear whether the Yalta agreement 
gave the Soviets all of the Kurile Islands 
as a price of their participation in the 
Japanese war, or only those over which 
the Russians recognized Japanese sov- 
ereignty by the treaty of 1875. Some of 
the islands close to the Japanese home- 
land never belonged to the Russians and 
were administered by the Japanese as part 
of Hokkaido. The Russian claim to those 
islands is likely to be challenged by the 
United States—if only for bargaining pur- 
poses since the Russians are in physical 
possession of the islands. 

The choice of Aug. 19 as the tentative 
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date of the conference was made on the 
principle that, while the actual day is 
unimportant and may be changed, the 
conference must begin at an early date 
irrespective of conflicting dates of other 
international conferences scheduled for 
the summer and fall. Aug. 19 was selected 
at random. When asked about the reason 
for that particular date State Department 
officials jokingly reply: “For one thing it’s 
the birthday of John Carter Vincent (Far 
Eastern Affairs chief), for another it’s 
National Aviation Day.” 

Unganging Up: Officials who selected 
the date were fully aware that it would 
be unacceptable to the British Empire 
‘countries which are scheduled to meet in 
Canberra Aug. 26 for a discussion of Brit- 
ish policy in regard to Japan. To have 
taken the Canberra meeting into consider- 
ation, these officials explain, would have 
meant tacit United States assent to the 
“ganging up” of five of the eleven partici- 
pants in advance of the conference. It was 
thought preferable to move the date for- 
ward after the British had requested a 
change. 

The United States delegation will go 
into the conference with instructions to 
bring about a nonpunitive peace which, 
while demilitarizing Japan, will allow her 
to survive economically and become a 
stabilizing factor in the Far East. The 
Japanese Government will be given every 
opportunity to express its views on par- 
ticular treaty provisions to SCAP which 
in turn will convey them to the confer- 
ence. The United States will urge that the 
treaty should contain no provision for the 
payment of reparations. It is prepared to 


What the U.S. Will Propose for Japanese Peace 


abandon its own reparations claim and to 
urge other countries to do likewise. 

In the territorial parts of the proposed 
treaty the Japanese will renounce sov- 
ereignty over Korea, the Kuriles, with 
the possible exception of the lower islands, 
Southern Sakhalin, the Mandated Islands, 
the Ryukyus, and the Bonins. The Chi- 
nese have already expressed a lively in- 
terest in the Ryukyus, claiming that the 
islands cannot exist independently of an 
economic hinterland such as China can 
provide. 

The United States delegation is likely 
to propose that the islands, together with 
the Bonin group, be placed under a UN 
strategic trusteeship with the United 
States as the sole trustee. 

United States negotiators predict that 
the conference will meet its greatest dif- 
ficulty over the question of post-treaty 
control. The United States will propose 
the type of control suggested by former 
Secretary Byrnes in his 25-year treaty for 
the disarmament and demilitarization of 
Germany which was submitted (but never 
adopted) to the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters on April 29, 1946. The treaty, which 
in the case of Japan is to be an eleven- 
nation agreement, would bind the con- 
tracting parties to ensure the complete 
and permanent disarmament of Japan 
and to take joint corrective action for the 
prevention of violations. 

An agreement on the type and size of 
forces which each of the eleven powers 
would contribute for this purpose is like- 
ly to provoke more disputes and take 
more time than all the other clauses of 
the treaty put together. 








American occupation of Germany. This 
directive was based on the proposition 
that Germany’s production would be re- 
vived in order to make the combined 
American-British zones economically self- 
sufficient and enable them to play their 
part in the Marshall plan for the recon- 
struction of Europe. 

Seeurité: What the French had appar- 
ently told Washington was that if the 
level-of-industry announcement was made, 
they might have to withdraw from the 
Marshall plan discussions now taking place 
in Paris. The French during these talks 
reacted violently to a Dutch suggestion 
that German industrial power be revived. 
Bidault himself was in a peculiarly un- 
pleasant political spot. Loren Carroll, chief 
of Newsweex’s Paris bureau, cabled: 
« . . . 

Any party, any man, including Bidault, 
who renounces the thesis that French se- 
curity depends on keeping Germany weak 
would flout almost universal French 
opinion. The Communists having lost 
ground lately, now have a first-class propa- 
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ganda line.” Every day in every way the 
French Reds made the most of their 
opportunity. 

One side result of delaying the Berlin 
announcement was to remove most of the 
reasons for holding the scheduled Ameri- 
can-British conference in Washington on 
Ruhr coal production. This had actually 
been intended to work out further means 
of raising German industrial output. An- 
other incidental result was to increase a 
growing tension between Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, American commander in Germany, 
and the State Department. The depart- 
ment has resented what it interprets as 
Clay’s unwillingness to take orders and 
his tendency to put German objectives 
ahead of general policy. Clay, for his part, 
is under pressure to retrieve a nearly 
disastrous situation before it is too late. 

A counterpart of French indignation 
took place in Tokyo. A Briton remarked 
on the proposed Japanese, preliminary 
peace conference: “This is a deliberate at- 
tempt to wreck the Canberra conference.” 


>) 


The British were not in as tight a spot as 
the French were on German industry, but 
their situation was similar. The Australians 
in particular oppose the revival of Japanese 
industry, while Japanese textiles will some 
day again compete with the products of 
Britain. 


Significance -—— 

The raising of the level of German in- 
dustry will now probably be postponed 
until after Sept. 1, when the European 
Economic Cooperation Committee presents 
its recommendations for integrating West- 
ern Europe under the Marshall plan. Yet 
the very heart of the Marshall plan was 
and is based on raising the productive 
capacity of the Reich. The difference be- 
tween European needs and European pro- 
duction is exactly represented by the fall 
in German productivity. 

In the Far East, the needs for recon- 
struction can only be satisfied by restoring 
the Japanese industrial machine. 

That both Germany and Japan be re- 
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vived as “work shops” has been repeatedly 
set forth during the past few months as 
American policy, especially in regard to 
the Ruhr. The mystery was why the. 
French were caught by surprise. 

What few Europeans realized was the 
extent and intensity of the feeling in the 
United States that this country was 
being forced to carry the entire burden of 
world reconstruction while Britain prac- 
ticed socialism-as-usual, France insisted 
on security-as-usual, and Australia wanted 
restrictions-as-usual. This feeling is not 
isolationism. It might be called anti-suck- 
erism and is shared by high Administra- 
tion figures as well as Congress and the 
general public. Under these circumstances, 
the reconstruction of Germany and Japan 
offers the quickest and perhaps only way 
of relieving the United States of a load 
it may not be able to bear for much longer. 


SWEDEN: 


Caught in the Middle 


The Swedes last week found themselves 
in the middle of the propaganda firing 
line. They knew why: Sweden had ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the Mar- 
shall-plan talks in Paris. Anti-Swedish 
items popped up in Soviet newspapers— 
the “dollar” corruption of Sweden had 
begun; “pornographic and semi-Fascist 
American books” had flooded Stockholm; 
“certain Swedish circles” were seeking an 
anti-Russian military pact with the United 
States. At the same time in the conserva- 
tive Stockholm morning paper Svenska 
Dagbladet, the former commander of the 
Swedish Home Guard, Maj. Gen. Gustaf 
Petri, declared that in an American-Rus- 
sian conflict Sweden would be the first 
battleground. 

A NEWSWEEK correspondent in Stock- 
holm cabled: “The army is particularly 
worried and as a result is pushing atom 
and bacteriological warfare research. The 
Labor government is not happy either, as 
is shown by the middle course it is des- 
perately trying to steer between the rival 
big powers. Having accepted the Anglo- 
French bid to Paris, the Cabinet now 
wonders what it will do if Russia calls an 
Eastern European economic conference 
and invites Sweden. Meanwhile the Social- 
Democratic press runs no news unfavor- 
able to the Soviet Union or editorial 
criticism of Russia’s course and present 
attitude toward Sweden.” 


SPAIN: 


Kept In 


Argentina’s roving ambassadress, Eva 
Duarte de Peron, reached Paris last week 
on her good-will tour of Europe. With her, 
the wife of the Argentine President 
brought a varied assortment of trinkets 
acquired along the way. But she also left 
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Acme 


Holding Hands: At the Bastille 
Day ceremonies in the French 
Embassy in Washington, Bernard 
Baruch quietly chats with an old 
friend, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


a great many mementos behind in Spain 
—thousands of sheets of paper covered 
with her name. The sheets were a forced 
tribute from irreverent Spaniards who like 
to refer to her, disrespectfully, as “La 
Perona.” Those overheard by the police 
were marched to the nearest police station 
and punished—by having to write the 
visitor’s name properly 100 times. 


GERMANY: 


The Last Ride 


Seven broken and weary men last week 
returned to the capital of the country 
they once helped rule. Instead of glittering 
Mercedes-Benz cars, they rode in stripped- 
down British Army buses. And their des- 
tination was not the squat Reichschancel- 
lery but gloomy Spandau Prison, in the 
British sector of wrecked Berlin. 

The seven were former Nazi leaders, 
convicted of war crimes at Nuremberg last 
October. From a military jail near the 
courtroom, they were moved to permanent 
cells to serve their sentences: life for 





Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess, Economic 
Minister Walther Funk, and Grand Ad- 
miral Erich Raeder; twenty years for Hit- 
ler Youth Leader Baldur von Schirach 
and munitions chief Albert Speer; fifteen 
years for onetime Foreign Minister Kon- 
stantin von Neurath, and ten years for 
Admiral Karl Doenitz. 

At Spandau, the Germans will work nine 
hours a day and eat standard prison food. 
Each will be allowed one visitor every 
two months—for fifteen minutes. For 
breaking rules, the prisoners are subject 
to a bread-and-water diet and loss of their 
few privileges. 


GREECE: 


The International Brigade 


For five days the battle for Northern 
Greece raged. Guerrilla troops, fortified 
by an international brigade, crossed the 
Greek-Albanian border on July 14 and 
descended on Ioannina, principal city of 
Epirus. Other rebels besieged Konitsa. 
Communist” quarters forecast a_ battle 
front stretching from Corfu in the Ionian 
Sea to Florina, near the Yugoslav border. 
In Athens, the jittery Greek National 
Defense Council consulted American and 
British officers on strategy. 

It looked as if the battle had finally 
started that would turn Greece into anoth- 
er Spain—except that this week so far as 
anyone could make out it had never oc- 
curred. What had actually taken place 
was another periodic fight between the 
Greek Army and bands of guerrillas who 
filter across the Albanian and Yugoslav 
borders. There was little or no evidence 
of participation by the International Bri- 
gade the Russians are known to be gather- 
ing along the northern frontier of Greece. 

Some guerrillas had appeared in a new 
type of uniform with black trousers and 
rusty red jackets. Their armbands varied 
from the hammer and sickle or a red star 


to an anomalous skull and crossed hands. — 


Other guerrillas caused considerably more 
confusion by turning up in British battle 
dress and United States Army uniforms of 
first-world-war vintage. 


Significance 


The crisis will come when the Russians 
throw their International Brigade into 
action (see page 17). It has been built up 
by the same curious’ methods used in 
organizing the original International 
Brigade that fought in Spain. The nucleus 
for this unit was formed in 1932-35 during 
the building of the Moscow subway. At 
that time calls came from Moscow to the 
workers of the world to help the Soviet 
state in the great socialist enterprise. 
Several thousand well-meaning people re- 
sponded. Many of them showed up, a year 
or two later, as trained fighters in the 
International Brigade in Spain. 

Now Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav Gover®- 


Newsweek 
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ment has taken a leaf from the Russian 
book. Some six months ago, quietly and 
without much publicity, the Yugoslavs 
appealed through the Communist-domi- 
nated World Federation of Trade Unions 
for workers to help rebuild Yugoslavia’s 
railways. Prospective railway builders who 
answered the call are now concentrated 
around Skoplje and Bitolj, close to the 
Greek border. There they are trained as 
guerrilla fighters. The strength of this 
International Brigade of “railway build- 
ers,” and of others concentrated in Yugo- 
slavia, is estimated at 10,000 men. 

But political observers in Greece do not 
believe that the Russians or their Balkan 
satellites are likely to bring the bulk of 
the International Brigade into play until 
at least a substantial portion of Greek 
territory is under guerrilla control and a 
“free” government established on it. An 
appeal by the “free” government for sup- 
port of the “democratic” forces is likely 
to see the International Brigade rushing to 
the rescue of the latest “democracy.” To 
bring it into play now would merely pro- 
voke undeniable charges of Russian com- 
plicity and a risk of an armed conflict be- 
tween the powers. 


BRITAIN: 


Cinderelizabeth 


The “cinder stops” of the royal train, 
en route from London to Edinburgh last 
week, were unscheduled. But three times 
the train pulled up at sidings. Doctors 
clambered aboard. Their quest: a “foreign 
body” in Queen Elizabeth’s eye. Their ver- 
dict: despite an inflamed eye, her majesty 
was not in danger of a permanent mote. 


On Ice 


In Britain the iceman seldom cometh, 
not even for tourists. Last week, however, 
a Britain eager for American tourists—and 
dollars—considered making the ultimate 
concession. At a luncheon of the Catering 
Association of Great Britain, Paymaster 
General H. A. Marquand asked hotel own- 
ers to satisfy the American whim for ice. 

Beverley Baxter, Tory M.P., thought 
otherwise. His suggestion: Britons should 
cure Americans of their ice-water habit. 
“Let’s civilize the Americans when they 
come,” he said. He did not touch upon the 
civilizing qualities of the dry martini 
(often called a gin and French) served 
lukewarm as it frequently is in Britain. 


Marrying Parson 


The Rev. Charles H. C. Lamb of St. 
John’s on the Isle of Man called it a 
“dreadful business.” His bishop had cut 
off his $2,600-a-year living and threatened 
to evict him from the parsonage. For— 
the police said he had two wives. No. 1: 
Dorothy, whom he married in December 
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The Man Who 
Quit Too Soon 


NE hundred years ago an old gentleman 

resigned from the U. S. Patent Office because 
he felt his job had no future. He was sure every- 
thing had been invented. 








But progress can never stop. That’s why, year 
after year for almost fifty years, the sole purpose of 
our scientists, research laboratories, and test fleets 
has been to improve the quality of Quaker State 
Motor Oil. 





Today, every drop of Quaker State you buy is 
the finest premium-quality Pennsylvania motor oil 
, We, or anyone else, ever produced. 
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1941. They have a chubby son named’ 


Jeremy. No. 2: Joan Ellen Boddie, a 
former WAAF corporal. They met at his 
bible class when he was an RAF chaplain. 
They were married in February 1944 and 
she now has a year-old daughter named 
Bridget. 

Charged with bigamy, the tall, 36-year- 
old curate last week pleaded amnesia. He 
had “gone round the bend,” he explained, 
after a year on Malta where he was caught 
in three air raids and wounded by a de- 
layed-action bomb. He was _ hospitalized 
while on Gibraltar and then invalided 
home. 

“From then on,” he claimed, “my mem- 
ory begins to be hazy . . . I cannot remem- 
ber a single thing about [marrying Corporal 
Boddie] . . . even though I have been 


shown a copy of the wedding certificate.” 


INDONESIA: 
Opening Fire 


Zero hour struck at midnight, July 20. 
Dutch Army trucks rumbled through the 
sleeping Java capital, Batavia. Soldiers 
with rifles and bayonets seized key public 
buildings. They jailed 200 Indonesians and 
put two republican government officials 
under house arrest. Dawn broke and a 
steady rain fell. The sound of firing came 
from the edge of the city. 

This week’s Dutch offensive, aimed at 
major republican centers on Java, was 
sudden but not unexpected. Acting Gov. 
Gen. Hubertus J. Van Mook explained 
that further negotiations with the nation- 
alists would be useless. They were either 


That’s a Joke: President Vincent Auriol of France (right) leans 
over to say something funny to Edouard Herriot, former premier 
newly appointed to the Académie Francaise, during Bastille Day 
celebrations in Paris. Behind them sits Foreign Secretary Bevin. 


“unwilling or unable” to accept the Dutch 
conditions of their independence. 

The Republican Army numbered 200,- 
000 troops, many of them poorly trained 
and equipped. The Dutch mobilized 98,000 
troops, including crack, American-trained 
commandos. Staring at the dreary scene 
on the first, ramy day of battle one asked: 
“Why must there always be mud when 
there’s a war?” 


BURMA: 


Massacre in Council 


The jeep, carrying six men, drew up 
outside the Burmese Executive Council 
building in Rangoon on the morning of 
July 19. The driver stayed at the wheel. 
The other five, packing rifles and Sten 
guns, marched inside. They shot a guard 
who tried to stop them and rushed up- 
stairs to the council room. While two 
stood guard, the others sprayed the room 
with bullets. 

Six top government leaders, including 
the 33-year-old de facto Premier, Aung 
San, were killed about the table. Two 
others, wounded, died later. The unknown 
assassins escaped in the waiting jeep. 

This mass political murder last week 
shocked even crime-hardened Burma. 
Most of the dead were leaders of the 
powerful government party, the Anti- 
Fascist People’s: Freedom League. Aung 
San was both a popular war hero and the 
strong man of Burmese politics. Without 
him, the British expected widespread po- 
litical disorder. Aung San’s right-hand 
man, the League’s vice president Thakin 







































































Nu succeeded him. On July 20 after a 
gun battle, police arrested U Saw, extrem- 
ist leader of the rival Myochit party, and 
nineteen of his armed followers on sus- 
picion of murder. 


INDIA: 


“Le Roy le Veult’ 


The sun set briefly on the British Em- 
pire last week. The House of Commons 
passed the Indian independence bill on 
July 15 without a dissenting vote. Only 
about 30 members had appeared for a de- 
bateless debate. The next day the House 
of Lords rushed the bill through three 
readings and sent it to the Royal Com- 
mission for Royal Assent. The bill created, 
as of Aug. 15, two dominions of Pakistan 
and Hindu India, independent members 
of the British Commonwealth. George VI 
lost his title “Rex et Imperator” and be- 
came only a king. 

On July 18 the king’s messenger, Black 
Rod, summoned the House of Commons to 
hear the assent “by the king himself, signed 
with his own hand.” Only about 30 mem- 
bers filed into the Lord’s chamber in the 
King’s Robing Room to witness the cere- 
mony at 12:30 p.m. The gilded thrones 
on the dais were empty. The mace lay on 
the woolsack, the Lord High Chancellor's 
settee. Five royal commissioners sat on a 
red bench in ermine-trimmed scarlet robes. 
Four wore cocked hats while the fifth, the 
Lord Chancellor, Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt, 
wore his distinctive three-cornered hat. 
The Clerk of the Parliaments, Sir Henry 
Badeley, signified royal approval with 
words used since the Norman conquest: 
“Le roy le veult” (The king wishes it). 

An M.P. commented: “If Mr. Gandhi 
threatens a fast unto death . . . it will 
no longer be the responsibility of the 
British Government.” 


JAPAN: 


Prospective Purge 


The always weak government of Pre- 
mier Tetsu Katayama has already begun 
to totter. According to behind-the-scenes 
reports just received by Newsweek, Kata- 
yama has found that dealing with the ap- 
parently unsolvable Japanese crisis is & 
task beyond his capabilities. He will prob- 
ably soon discover that he must resign for 
reasons of health. Suehiro Nishio, Minister 
without Portfolio, has opened negotiations 
with former Premier Shigeru Yoshida sug- 
gesting that he form another coalition 
government. : 

Before that occurs, however, Foreign 
Minister Hitoshi Ashida fears that he may 
soon be purged. Politicians of the Liberal 
party, which refused to join the present 
government. have bombarded Brig. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney’s government section 
of SCAP with “informer letters” accusing 
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The wheel that “crept” at 17 miles a minute! 


XHAUST gases inside an airplane turbo- 

‘, supercharger reach temperatures that 

would reduce ordinary steel to a white, putty- 

like mass. Yet within this inferno the turbine 

wheel must spin at 30,000 r.p.m.—seven- 
teen miles a minute at the rim! 


Fora long time, development of the turbo- 
supercharger was blocked because no one 
had found a commercially practical metal 
that could take the terrific heat and forces 
involved. When put to the test, experi- 
mental turbine wheels “crept”, ruptured, 
flew into pieces — because at such elevated 


ee tati 


temperatures the best steels known lost 
their strength. 

Then, early in World War II, metallurgists 
of The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
produced the answer in “16-25-6"—a 
magnificent new alloy, the most amazing 
metal to come out of the war! 

When aircraft engineers turned to jet 
propulsion, “16-25-6” was ready. Used for 
the turbine rotor of jet engines, “16-25-6” 
retains high creep strength at temper- 
atures up to 1500°F., while spinning at 
11,000 r.p.m. 


YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 





PR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





Why were the laboratories of Timken able 
to produce this remarkable alloy after others 
had failed? Because no other company has 
had so much experience with alloy steels. 

Thanks to a unique combination of ex- 
perience and research, you'll find more 
and more of the tough jobs stamped: 
Solved —by Timken Alloy Steel”. Got a 
steel problem on your hands? Write Steel 
and Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 





N. LONGER need you guess about 
which make of truck to buy! Now 


you can know, beforehand, which one of 
all five sales leaders has delivered the 
longest service, which has the longest 
life-expectancy! Ford! 

And the proof is certified proof! Certi- 
fied by the same scientific methods usea 
by life insurance companies in com- 


puting their rates! 





4,967,000 Trucks Studied. Wolfe, 
Corcoran and Linder, noted New York 
Life Insurance Actuaries; assembled 
the records of all trucks of the five sales 
leaders registered from 1933 through 
1941 —a total of 4,967,000 trucks! Then 
they prepared truck life-expectancy tables 
in the same identical manner in which 
human 


they prepare life-expectancy 


tables for life insurance companies. 


Ford Wins! Up to 19.6% longer life for 
Ford Trucks! Up to 19.6% longer life 
than the four other sales leaders! That's 
what the certified truck life-expectancy 
tables prove! The reason? Ford knows 
how to build trucks to last longer. Ford 
Trucks are built stronger! See your Ford 
Dealer today. He’ll show you why it’s 
good business to wait for the truck with 
the longest life-expectancy—Ford! 


The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 


13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 


3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of Truck “D"” 


19.6% longer than that of Truck “E” 
OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 


Based on the application of sound and accepted actu- 
arial methods to the actual experience as measured by 
truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, the accompanying table fairly presents the 
relative life-expectancy of the trucks iavdivel. 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N.Y. 
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Ashida of “acts of aggression” in the past. 
They insist that he be purged for the “real 
democratization of Japan.” 

Japanese politicians increasingly use the 
purge in this manner against their oppo- 
nents and regard it as “a legitimate demo- 
cratic weapon.” 


Making Milwaukee Famous 


If General of the Army MacArthur in- 
tends to enter American politics after he 
leaves Japan the obvious place for him to 
settle in the United States would be Wis- 
consin (see page 28). That was just what 
he intended to do, MacArthur revealed in 
Tokyo last week. He told Lee Hills, man- 
aging editor of The Miami Herald, that 
following the signing of a Japanese peace 
treaty he would retire to Milwaukee. He 
will not go to the Philippines as reported. 
His home, he said, “is in the United States. 
My job in the Philippines has been fin- 
ished.” 

Political speculation was certain to be 
raised by MacArthur’s . announcement. 
However, the general also had sound non- 
political reasons for choosing Milwaukee 


as a place to retire. His grandfather, Judge 


Arthur MacArthur, became lieutenant 
governor of the state, and his father, 
Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, after his 
Army career, retired to Milwaukee, where 
he died. 

Douglas MacArthur as a child was fre- 
quently taken to Milwaukee on visits. In 
1898 when he was 18 he and his mother 
lived in a suite in the old Plankington 
House while he studied for West Point. 
He entered the Academy as the appointee 
of a Wisconsin congressman. In 1942 he 
gave a Milwaukee address to Milwaukee 
County Draft Board No. 4. 


CHINA: 


Tiger Under Sun 


Six months ago Lt. Gen. Sun Li-jen, 
then commander of the crack Chinese 
First Army, called the Chinese Communist 
guerrillas in Manchuria “flies attacking a 
tiger.” Last week the Red flies were more 
like vultures, picking the Nationalist tiger 
clean. They had recaptured a great part 
of the northeastern territory reoccupied 
by the Nationalists after the Japanese 
surrender. They had bottled up demoral- 
ized Nationalist troops within four major 
Manchurian centers. 

Faced with the possible loss of all 
Manchuria, one of the richest agricultural 
and industrial areas in China, the Central 
Government last week appointed Sun to 
revitalize the wasting tiger. One of the 
Nationalists’ mést brilliant field command- 
ers, the general became deputy com- 
mander of all Chinese Army ground forces. 
He was slated to institute a modern troop- 
training program—the type that made his 
First Army one of the best outfits in 
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Stumped: The agency captioned this picture “Crown Prince 
Thinks.” It shows Akihito of Japan, in a black jacket, pondering 
how to spell “chalk” during an English-language spélling bee 
that was held recently at the Peer’s School outside Tokyo. 


China. At the same time the government 
relieved Gen. Tu Yu-ming, aging National- 
ist commander in Manchuria who has 
been reported directing operations from a 
sick bed through five telephones. 

Aid te Sun: If anyone could whip the 
underpaid, underfed Chinese lao bing 
(common soldiers) into shape the man 
was Sun. The 47-year-old general grad- 
uated in 1927 from the Virginia Military 
Institute and learned practical warfare 
under the late General Stilwell in Burma 
in 1944. In 1945 he led his army, with its 
hundreds of mules and seven elephants, 
from Burma through high mountain passes 
to Canton on the South China coast. 

The task Sun faced now was even more 
difficult. His army’s success against the 
Japanese was due largely to the fact that 
Stilwell kept it well fed, decently uni- 
formed, and trained and supplied it with 
American equipment. Sun’s success or fail- 
ure in his new job will depend largely 
upon the sympathy of another American 
General, Albert C. Wedemeyer, Stilwell’s 
successor as American military command- 
er in China in 1944. 

Wedemeyer flew to the Orient last week 
on a Presidential mission to investigate 
the possibility of further American aid 
for the Nationalists. Sun, who has an ex- 
cellent command of English, will try to 
convince him that the government armies, 
which desperately need that aid, can still 
use it effectively—this time to defeat 
Communism in China. 





Shaving It Close 


Miss Li Li-hua the star of the new 
Chinese movie comedy “Phony Husband 
and Wife,” was reported to be patronizing 
only foreign hairdressers in Shanghai last 
week, 

The reason: The film, which concerns a 
barber who seduces a rich merchant’s mise 
tress, had set Chinese barbers’ razors on 
edge. 

When the Wen Hwa studio invited 
Shanghai barbers to preview its picture— 
to see that the barber’s antics were just 
clean, wholesome fun—more than 2,000 
tonsorial artists abandoned their custom- 
ers and besieged the theater. Shocked by 
scenes “insulting to the noble profession of 
barbering,” they showed their resentment 
by giving billboards advertising the charms 
of Li Li-hua and other stars thorough 
facial treatments with razors, varicolored 
paint, and uncomplimentary sketches of 
tortoises. 

Before the picture could be released, 
the barbers declared, the studio must make 
nine cuts in scenes which offended their 
morals and professional dignity. Three of 
the cuts: A scene where the barber rests 
his hands on the shoulders of a female 
customer (immoral); a scene in which the 
barber is told that his real diamond ring 
looks like paste (insulting); and a scene 
where the barber threatens to cut his 
throat with his razor if Li Li-hua spurns 
him (undignified) . 
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The Witch of Buchenwald: The Good and the Horrible... 


PY ? For more than three months Ilse Koch 


ae 


ois has sat in the dock in the dusty, nearly 
a nl _ .} empty courtroom at Dachau. On her neck 
er ” ne hangs a placard with the number 15. All 
. », Pore os re around her sit 30 SS men, her co-defend- 
ants charged with committing some of the 
unspeakable crimes that took place at the 
Buchenwald concentration camp. Ilse has 
admitted sexual relations at one time or 
another with at least five of the defend- - 
ants. One of them, or perhaps a Polish 
guard, reached her cell last Christmas Eve 
through a tunnel. Now Ilse is_ seven 
months’ pregnant. “Ein kleines Weih- 
nachtsgeschenk [a little Christmas _pres- 
ent],” she calls it. 

Ilse Koch is not the worst or the most 
perverted of the concentration-camp wom- 
en. She does not compare with that truly 

Despite a marriage by the macabre ceremony of Hitler’s SS... demoniacal creature, Irma Grese, the ter- 
ror of the Belsen camp. Ilse took the stand 
on July 10 to deny that as wife of the 
Buchenwald commander, Karl Koch, she 
collected shrunken human heads or lamp- 
shades made of human skin. But there is 
evidence that Ilse did beat prisoners, and 
expose them to cruel and unusual punish- 
ments out of pique, whim, or sadistic en- 
joyment. 

What gave the case of Ilse Koch interest 
was that her crimes did not go so far as 
to become purely monstrous and hence 
beyond explanation. A certain surface nor- 
mality that persisted in her life makes it 

ae af i possible to explore to some extent the 

Joe 8 | question of how she became what she did 
become. For Ilse grew up in the atmos- 
phere of moral collapse that prevailed in 
post-1918 Germany. Morally, she was pre- 
pared for the calculated immorality of the 
Nazi regime. 

The pictures on the left and right show 
what happened to Ilse. Those on the left 
illustrate her “good” family life with Koch. 
On the right are scenes from Buchenwald 
and of Ilse on trial. The point about Ilse 
was that in her mind there was apparently 
no conflict between the good and the 
horrible. The Greek and Christian idea of 
the “civil war in the cave,” the everlasting 
struggle between good and bad in human 
nature, had been banished by Ilse and the 
Nazis. 

Ilse was a middle-class Dresden girl with 
a sort of Dresden-china prettiness gone 
fleshy. She apparently was forced to take 
a job as a secretary in a cigarette factory 
during the depression. In 1935 she met 
Koch. She called him “Karli” and he 
called her “Pimpf,” according to the senti- 
mental inscriptions in their picture album. 
From 1935 to 1937 she lived with Koch 
and then solemnized this union with an 
SS marriage. Possibly this is where Ilse 
began the descent into the abyss. There 
was something evil in these synthetic 
pagan rites, the flaming torches, the al- 

... and her blond children in the commander’s house at Buchenwald most obscene appeal to blood and soil— 
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... Were All the Same to Ilse, the Plaything of the SS 





human beings forcing themselves back into 
the mire from which they had dragged 
themselves through nearly 30 centuries of 
moral discipline. Ilse did not recognize the 
devil when she saw him at this time and 
presently she lost the power to do so. 

The Faithless Pair: James O’Don- 
nell, chief of Newsweek's Berlin bureau, 
recently went to Dachau to fill in the story 
of Ilse’s downfall. He writes: 

“Koch was a typical SS man, and a 
rather dull brute at that. He had been in 
the party from the earliest days, a brawler 
and a tramp. Records reveal that he was 
undergoing treatments for syphilis all dur- 
ing the 1930’s, and there is good reason 
to believe that he did not father the three 
Koch children. He was always on the 
make financially, so much so in fact that 
even the SS caught up with him. He was 
tried and executed in 1945 for embezzle- 
ment, grand larceny, and ‘conduct un- 
becoming an SS officer’ at the Buchenwal 1 
concentration camp. 

“Tlse was a nymphomaniac. From 1930 
on, some of the best people to play around 
with her were Nazis and SS men. Her mar- 
riage to Koch was no love marriage, but 
a good and steady entree to SS-circles. 
Koch knew that she was never faithful 
to him, but for that matter he wasn’t 
faithful to her either. At Buchenwald evi- 
dence introduced at the trial reveals that 
she would ride her prize stallion down 
to the camp to view the incoming pris- 
oners. Although the fact that she was 
looking for “tattoos” for lampshades made 
the headlines, more often she was looking 


_ for a prospective lover. Those who struck 


her fancy were assigned to her house as 
servants. 

“She is still attractive, despite her 
rather blowzy brown sack suit, her short 
socks, bare legs, and saddle shoes. Flaming 
titian hair, emerald-green eyes, and a 
schoolgirlish complexion belie the fact that 
she is 40. On prison diet she has reduced 
40 pounds, until her figure, despite a too- 
prominent derriére and a still-conspicuous 
bust, is almost boyish. 

“She listens to the evidence intelligently 
and intently. Every once in a while she 
raises a girlish hand to stroke her slightly 
double chin. One can read an occasional 
sullenness in her face, but little to suggest 
that she is the fiendish character the 
mounting piles of evidence prove her to be. 

“The really terrifying thought that 
creeps into one at all these war-crimes 
trials is that the defendants always look 
astoundingly normal. There is no art to 
read the mind’s construction in the face. 
Ilse Koch doesn’t look much different from 
the little German waitress who is waiting 
on tables one block away at the swank 
American Officers’ mess—but who has her 


job today because she was an inmate here 
at Dachau.” 


July 28, 1947 








At the same time Ilse saw no evil in the starvation. . . 





‘International 
... the hangings and tortures of the concentration camp her husband ran 





Acme International 


Arrest, trial, and pregnancy have apparently not stirred her mind 
39 
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an extra margin of safety 
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Stalin Courts the Socialists 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


NE of the weapons the Soviet Union 
Oi: using to combat American influ- 
ence in Europe is to split the Socialist 
parties in the western countries. This 
effort is being carried on with sufficient- 
ly vigorous propaganda to stamp it as a 
serious political offensive. 

The British Labor party, being at 
present the most powerful 
force of socialism, naturally 
comes in for the most severe 
criticism. This was started 
more than a month ago by 
two strong articles in Pravda 
which were repeated to Eu- 
rope over Radio Moscow. 
They definitely were intend- 
ed to encourage the left-wing 
group of dissidents within 
the British Labor party and 
to stamp the right-wing socialists as 
getting ready to sell out socialism and 
the working class to the forces of re- 
action. The point of attack was Bevin’s 
foreign policy and its “subservience” to 
American imperialism. 

This has been followed by many 
lengthy analyses of socialist policy in 
Italy and France. Léon Blum’s support 
of the Marshall plan condemns French 
socialism in the eyes of Moscow. In 
Italy Giuseppe Saragat is lambasted for 
leading a faction of the Italian Socialist 
party to refuse cooperation with the 
Italian Communist party. Pietro Nenni, 
who leads the faction which does collab- 
orate with the Communists, is praised. 


RITISH socialists have taken a lead- 
B ing part ever since the end of the 
war in attempting to revive the Socialist 
International. This project is anathema 
to the Russian Bolsheviks, and it is 
noted with considerable satisfaction in 
Moscow that none of the international 
conferences of Socialist parties has been 
able to create anything stronger than a 
sort of international information office. 

This phase of the argument has a 
historic ring. Lenin, in his day, had 
plenty to say about the Second or So- 
cialist International, none of it friendly. 
An added touch of familiarity is given 
by the fact that Benedikt Kautsky has 
appeared on the scene as a protagonist 
of the Socialist International and hence 
a villain to Moscow. Benedikt is the son 
of Karl Kautsky, who fought the same 
battle with Lenin. 

While British socialists are singled 





out for special attack because of their 
present strength, the actual battle- 
ground is Germany. At the Congress of 
European Socialist parties in Zurich last 
month an effort was made to bring Kurt 
Schumacher and his German Social 
Democratic party into the Congress. 
The British were anxious to get him in. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Pales- 
tine voted against him, and 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
South Africa, and Greece ab- 
stained. He did not get in. 
According to Moscow, the 
German Social Democrats 
are the tools of the reaction- 
aries (meaning the United 
States) who are organizing 
the attack on the Soviet 
Union. The right-wing socialists are 
serving as tools, say the Communists, 
by “working to undermine unity of 
action of the working class, nationally 
and internationally, under the pretext 
of striving to preserve the ‘independ- 
ence’ of the Socialist parties, and also 
of protecting ‘national sovereignty’.” 

When socialism and Communism 
fought this battle twenty years ago, 
those who were not involved could look 
upon it as an exercise in dialectics. That 
is not true today. We are all involved. 
Perhaps we have been slow to realize 
the fact which every European has 
known since long beforé V-E Day—that 
the political complexion of postwar Eu- 
rope is strongly socialist. Hence the cur- 
rent Moscow propaganda campaign is 
a very realistic effort in the political 
organization of that section of the 
world. It is here that the Iron Curtain 
has its use. What goes on behind it is 
being represented by Russia to Europe 
as the model of what Socialist parties 
should do. That is, “cooperate” with 
the Communists. 


HIs selection of the Social Democrats 
T as a propaganda target is important. 
The previous target was the United 
States and its alleged imperialism. The 
new line of attack is shrewd. The prob- 
lem of his attitude to a Communist 
party is a serious one for every socialist 
leader in Europe. In terms of practical 
politics it is every bit as serious as his 
attitude toward America and our plans 
for postwar rehabilitation. Stalin is fore- 
ing a hard choice. 
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Some anonymous gagster put the plight of the bumblebee thus: 

“According to the laws of aerodynamics, the bumblebee is so 

, e - . . . . . . e ” 
constructed that it is scientifically impossible for it to fly. 

D On t b elieve This state of affairs led a group of learned gentlemen, not 

long ago, to fill a blackboard with cryptic figures. They came 


what th ey say up with a formula: 


A Ril 

| W 2 AW (0.20 S2M2N2 + 0.36 SMVN) | 
ab 0 ut th e b ees ! —which means, brother, that it’s perfectly o.k. after all for bees 
to buzz as they please. 

We think this is a good thing—even though the problem 
couldn’t possibly have been solved on a Comptometer. You 
won’t find an A or even an M? on the entire machine. 

W 

But you will find a keyboard full of plain, every-day figures 
mighty useful in solving other more practical—and more press- — 
ing—problems. Business problems—which often, in their own 
way, rival the formula above for sustained confusion. 

Here Comptometer adding-calculating machines are in their 
element. For they solve such matters with speed and accuracy 
~—and what’s more, at a cost so low that Comptometer is coming 
more and more to be a synonym for office economy. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufac- 

; turing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
“LW.AYER & Son ’ Division, 1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 




















SASKATCHEWAN: 


Dust-Bowl TVA 


Eleven years ago a dusty Pontiac passed, 
in almost one car length, from dry, half- 
barren prairie wheat land to green and fer- 
tile fields. The driver, James Garfield 
Gardiner, Canadian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, had been studying at first hand Can- 
ada’s No. 1 agricultural problem—the 
Western dust bowl. He had emerged from 
it just outside the town of Brooks, Alta., 
and found its only solution: irrigation. ° 

The dry land which Gardiner studied is 
shaped like a low triangle, extending, at its 
base, from Brandon, Man., to Lethbridge, 
Alta., and covering most of Southern Sas- 
katchewan. It is called the Palliser Triangle 
after an Irish explorer, Capt. John Palliser, 
who surveyed it for the British Govern- 
ment 90 years ago. He reported that the 
land was submarginal and recommended: 
“Leave it to the Indian and buffalo.” 

Thousands of dust-bowl farmers echoed 
Palliser’s sentiments in the blighted 1930s 
when they were ruined by “black blizzards” 
of dust, grasshopper plagues, plant diseases, 
and debt. Their fields, which had produced 


95 to 30 bushels of wheat an acre in 1929° 


yielded only 1 to 5 in 1933. Cattlemen had 
to ship their stock east—there was no fod- 
der except that imported at $50 a ton. 
Whole families emigrated. 

Let There Be Water: Last week, as 
a dry spell again threatened the prairie 
lands, Gardiner brought hope to dust-bow]l 
farmers: a $100,000,000 scheme for four 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Away From Blighty: Would-be British immigrants 





irrigation projects to rehabilitate the dust 
bow! and prevent another drought. In a 
speech in Lethbridge to the newly organ- 
ized Western Canada Reclamation Associ- 
ation of farmers and businessmen, he de- 
scribed the benefits of the Canadian 
TVA’s. They would irrigate some 2,000,000 
acres of semiarid land, provide electricity 
for thousands of rural homes, open the 
way for greater Western industrial devel- 
opment, and provide lebensraum for home- 
less European refugees. 

The biggest project proposed is the 
South Saskatchewan River development. It 
will cost $66,360,000 and take twelve years 
to complete. It would reclaim 500,000 acres 
of Saskatchewan land—where Gardiner has 
been a farmer for 45 years—and increase 
the water supply of chronically dry Moose 
Jaw and Regina. 

Work has already begun on one project, 
the St. Mary-Milk River dam in Southern 
Alberta. The earth dam, a half-mile long 
and rising 185 feet above the river, will 
make it possible to irrigate 350,000 acres. 
The cost, $15,000,000, will be borne half 
by the federal government and half by the 
Alberta government and the farmers bene- 
fited. Two other projects, along the Bow 
and the Red Deer Rivers in Alberta, are 
still in the survey stage. 

According to Gardiner’s plan the federal 
government will pay for the main dams and 
connecting canals, while the province must 
cede to it all lands needed for construction 
purposes and all water rights. The federal 
government will also spend another $6,500,- 
000 to reforest the east slopes of the Ca- 
nadian Rockies, to prevent washout floods 



































































Reuters— European 


to Canada 


crowd into Ontario House in London to fill out applications. To 
help solve the province’s labor shortage, Ontario will pay part of 
the air passage for selected, unmarried immigrants aged 21 to 40. 
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and soil erosion. The entire cost of the pro- 
gram will eventually be paid back—in in- 
creased and diversified crops, plus the sale 
by the provinces of hydroelectric power. 


ALBERTA: 
Yip-ee 


Old-timers snorted derisively. The 62nd 
annual Calgary Stampede, with its long 
tradition as one of the wildest rodeos in 
America, was going Hollywood. When the 
week-long show opened on July 7, camera- 
men from two movie companies ground out 
sequences of chuck-wagon_races and bronc- 
busting for a new Western and a two-reel 
color short. To many of the more than 
70,000 visitors, Jack Oakie and James 
Craig were the best-known “cowboys” in 
town. Even a legitimate he-man, the 
former world’s* champion §broncobuster, 
Jerry Ambler, had bowed to the Hollywood 
dollar. He doubled for Joan Leslie on a 
horse named Brown Jug. 

Last week even the old-timers felt satis- 
fied. On the last evening of the Stampede 
they had been treated to an old-fashioned, 
two-fisted brawl. It started after two po- 
licemen separated a couple of men who 
were fighting on the Midway. Friends re- 
sented the interference. Yelling: “Come 
and get ’em!” one bashed a bottle on one 
cop’s head. Another jumped the second cop 
from behind and tried to gouge out his eves. 

The crowd swelled to more than 1,000. 
The policemen were beaten to the ground 
and kicked. Inside the nearby ticket office 
a cashier sat fearfully on $10,000 in gate 
receipts. Finally flying squads of local po- 
lice and Royal Canadian Mounties dis- 
persed the mob with swanging billies and 
well-placed fists. The Toronto Globe and 
Mail commented: “It’s still a Stampede— 


»? 


Yip-ee! ‘ 
QUEREC: 


Super Anniversary 


At Lac Masson in the Laurentians last 
week a stooped but still-spry old couple 
whose married life nearly spans the his- 
tory of modern Canada blew out the can- 
dles on a huge wedding-anniversary cake. 
There were 80. Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Henkel were married in Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
on July 21, 1867, only three weeks after 
Canada became a confederation. 

The Henkels, who moved to Montreal 
75 years ago, have outlived their two 
children. But five grandchildren, two 
great-grandchildren, and some 200 other 
relatives and friends attended their gala 
anniversary party in the Hotel Chartier 
grill room. A three-piece orchestra played 
popular music and folk tunes until 1:30 
a.m. At the last minute the centenarians 
decided against dancing an old-fashioned 
jig which “Ma” Henkel had promised 


999 


would set “the joint really jumpin’. 
Newsweek, July 28, 1947 
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Sai ergecen mine 


Looks like any picture of three healthy, happy men. But it’s more 
than that. This is a three generation picture—grandfather, son, 
grandson. And it’s even more than that! It’s a picture of three 
generations of coal miners—with a family total of 98 years of 
mining coal! 

The grandfather is now retired, after 52 years as a miner. The 
son is still in the mines, with 30 years’ service to his credit. And 
the grandson has been a mine worker for 16 years. This family is 
unusual, of course. But not so unusual as you might think. For 
even though coal mining is hard work there’s a traditional pride 
in their work among coal miners that you won’t find in lots of 
easier occupations. 

And, of course, it’s not as hard work as it used to be, either. 
Today more than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut. Over 50% is mechanically loaded, and only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

Yes; the mechanization and safety program of the country’s 
progressive Bituminous Coal operators has helped make América’s 
Bituminous Coal mines the most productive in all the world. They 
pay their miners the highest wages —and are operated with greater 
skill and safety than ever before. 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as*$18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure te encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





LATIN AMERI 


ARGENTINA: 


Upstairs for Don Miranda 


Miguel Miranda, short, stout, and mat- 
ter-of-fact, claims to have a “magic wand” 
for making money. Don Miranda, as he 
likes to be called, is a self-made man. He 
was once quoted as saying: “I have no 
ethics, but I have railroads.” Under the 
Presidency of his friend Juan Domingo 
Perén, Don Miranda has been the virtual 
economic dictator of Argentina. As presi- 
dent of the all-powerful Central Bank he 
has dominated the nation’s business. From 
the office of the Institute for Promotion 
of Trade, which he also headed, he has 
controlled most of Argentina’s foreign 
trade. 

Last week Miranda resigned his bank 
post, and presumably his institute position 
also, to take a new job. The No. 1 ques- 
tion in political and economic circles of 
Buenos Aires was: Had he been promoted 
or “kicked upstairs?” ; 

He was appointed to head a new and 
vaguely defined National Economic Coun- 
cil, set up to coordinate and control “leg- 
islation and other measures of economic 
or financial nature, that may be approved 
by the Congress and the executive.” 

The change was a promotion in that it 
gave Miranda Cabinet rank. It was a de- 
motion in that it apparently ended his 
control of the banking system. Some com- 
mentators thought Miranda had shown 
too much independence. They recalled 
Peronista objections to his statement in 
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the Senate that he “could not conduct the 
Central Bank with descamisados [shirtless 
ones].” Others suggested that he was 
afraid of a coming crash and was getting 
out from under. But most Argentines were 
frankly puzzled. They waited to see what 
the National Economic Council would 
turn out to be before deciding on the real 
significance of the move. 


CHILE: 


People vs. Communism 


Chile has long been one of the main 
centers of. Communist activity in South 
America. But in recent weeks there has 
been a notable anti-Communist reaction. 
A NEWSWEEK correspondent in Santiago 
cables this report: 


Chilean public opinion is turning strong- 
ly against the Communists. The recently 
organized Por Chile (For Chile) move- 
ment illustrates this trend. Its avowed 
purpose is to rally “respectable” Chileans 
against the dangers of Communism. Last 
week Por Chile was growing rapidly. Lead- 
ing professional and businessmen, soldiers, 
churchmen, and politicians were joining it. 
All the principal parties support it, more 
or less. 

As is the case all over the world, the 
Catholic Church is playing an active part. 
But the increasing intensity of the anti- 
Red campaign is most apparent in the 
press. E] Mercurio, Chile’s largest paper, 
has been violently anti-Communist and 
anti-Russian. E] Imparcial concentrates on 


Movie Star to Priest: José Mojica (left), star of the Mexican 
movies, gave up his career six years ago and entered a Franciscan 
monastery in Cuzco, Peru. Last week in Lima he was ordained 
Father José Francisco de Guadalupe. The church was filled to 
overflowing and several hysterical women had to be carried out. 


alleged Russian mistreatment of Chilean 
diplomats and nationals. It has assailed 
the Soviet Union for not supplying medi- 
cine to the ill daughter of the former 
Chilean Ambassador to Moscow, and for 
not providing proper lodgings for Chilean 
diplomats serving in Russia. 

Unele Joe vs. Unele Sam: The news- 
papers also point out that the Soviets 
promised great Russo-Chilean trade, but 
that after diplomatic recognition and a 
costly interchange of missions, trade has 
been almost nil. 

President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla has 
turned against the Communists who helped 
elect him. As he returned last week from 
his trip to Argentina and Brazil he assured 
Chileans that he had not signed an inter- 
American anti-Communist pact, since he 
considered Communism a domestic prob- 
lem and opposed the persecution of ideas, 
But he pointed out that he had cleared 
his Cabinet of Communists and he told 
the press: “I am prepared to apply the 
law to the maximum against Communism 
if it breaks with the constitution.” 

The anti-Russian reaction has had two 
effects on the Chilean Communist party, 
which blindly defends and follows the 
Moscow party line: It has lowered its 
voice on domestic problems, and it has 
redoubled its attacks on the United States. 


Problems of Politics 


‘Communism was not the only problem 
waiting for President Gonzalez Videla 
when he arrived home on July 12. The 
most immediate one was: Were Chile and 
Japan still at war? If the war was over, 
as a Chilean court had ruled and as a bill 
before Congress provided, several members 
of the Cabinet would have to resign. They 
were also members of Congress, and con- 
gressmen can sit.in the Chilean Cabinet 
only during a wartime emergency. 

Gonzalez agreed to end the dual service 
of the ministers, all members of his own 
Radical party. He took advantage of the 
opportunity to organize a new Cabinet in 
which all moderate parties would be rep- 
resented. 

It was not an easy job. The Conserva- 
tives were offered the Ministry of Justice, 
but they wanted the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. The Liberal financier Gustavo 
Ross would not accept the Finance Minis- 
try unless it was combined with Com- 
merce, so that he could have complete 
control over foreign exchange. The Social- 
ists wanted no part of the government 
under any circumstances. As the week 
ended the Conservatives broke the dead- 


_ lock by agreeing to join the Cabinet. 


This foreshadowed a political triumph 
for Gonzalez to add to the economic vic- 
tory he had won on his trip. Both Argen- 
tina and Brazil had agreed to abandon 
plans for the construction of synthetic 
nitrate plants. Instead, they would buy 
natural nitrates from Chile. 
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Your future flies with them 


Here they come! You feel the pride 
and the power in their full-throated 
engine roar. You marvel at the pre- 
cise patterns of their echelons . . . 
the broad, strong sweep of their wings 
... the sure hands that guide them. 


You realize suddenly that you are 
seeing more than just a spectacle. You 
are witnessing the peace power of 
American air power. For up there in 
the cloud-flecked sky flies our great 
hope for peace and security. 


On August 1st — Air Force Day — 
the AAF at home and on far-flung 


outposts will rededicate themselves - 


to that high purpose: to keep the 
peace they did so much to win. 


We at Boeing claim a special kin- 
ship with the incomparable men of 
the Army Air Forces. For years, we 
have worked in close co-operation 
with them to develop and produce 
America’s strongest guarantee of 
peace —a balanced, highly efficient, 


Listen to "Flight Into the Past,"’ Saturdays, MBS Stations, 12:30 P. M., EDST 


THE NEW B-50, STRATOFREIGHTER AND STRATOCRUISER 


economical air force. We join with 
all Americans in paying tribute to. 
them on Air Force Day. 


A 


ASF 


Take the children with you when you 
visit the exhibits at your nearest Army 
air base on Air Force Day. 

















DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF THE B-17 FLYING 
FORTRESS, THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS, 








European 


Comic concentration by Joe Louis 


The Reader: Joz Louis, the heavy- 
weight champion, caught up with the 
adventures of another champ named Joe 
by reading a crumpled “Joe Palooka” 
comic page on the floor of a New York 
movie set. Louis is acting in a movie to 
combat juvenile delinquency called “The 
Fight Never Ends.” 


Married: Joun G. Wrinant Jr., son of 
the former ambassador to Britain, and 
JANINE Perret of Geneva, Switzerland; in 
Geneva, July 16. They met at a Swiss win- 
ter sports resort nine years ago. 


Punished: Dr. Epwarp K. Barsky, 
chairman of the Joint Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, was sentenced to six months in 
jail and fined $500 for contempt of Con- 
gress in failing to produce the organiza- 
tion’s records for, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. Novelist Howarp 
Fast and nine other members drew three- 
month terms and $500 fines. Five who 
resigned, including Lrevererr GLEASON, 
publisher, were fined $500 each. Their 
three-month sentences were suspended. 


Divorced: James P. Warsurc, New 
York financier, and Puytiis BaALpwin 
Browne, sister of Rep. Joseph Clark 
Baldwin of New York; after twelve years, 
in Reno, July 16. 

Martua O’Drisco.., movie actress, and 
former Navy Commander Ricuarp ApAms; 
after nearly four years, in Las Vegas, July 
18. Adams was awarded the divorce on his 
cross complaint charging three years’ de- 
sertion. Under the property settlement, 
Miss O’Driscoll agreed to return his 
Annapolis yearbook. 

Hepy Lamarr, movie actress, and JoHN 
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Lover, actor; after four years, in Holly- 
wood, July 17. She said he caused her 
“srievous mental suffering” by falling 
asleep on the couch every evening while 
she was talking. The actress received cus- 
tody of their three children (one adopted) , 
$300 a month, and all their community 
property. It was the third divorce for both. 


Too Late: The fire in CARDINAL SPELL- 
MAN’S bedroom was already out when 35 
New York firemen came roaring up to his 
door. The prelate had just emptied a fire 
extinguisher into a burning air-cooling unit 
on the window sill. He showed the firemen 
his badge as an honorary member of the 
Boston Fire Department, and gave out 
ten bronze medals bearing his likeness. 


















































International 


Pop Carter, still skating strong 


Good Skate: Pop Carter, 90, “America’s 
oldest and best-known roller skater,” put 
on his fancy satin suit, set his pipe firmly 
between his teeth, and executed a snappy 
spread eagle on skates for his admiring 
Los Angeles fans. A native of San An- 
tonio, Tex., Carter has been a professional 
skater for 82 years. He has performed 
in every state and in fifteen foreign 
countries. 


Heave Ho: Lapy Iris MountsartTeEN, 27, 
cousin of King George VI of England, was 
awakened abruptly from her dream of a 
career and a permanent home in the 
United States. She was arrested, finger- 
printed, mugged, and_ hauled into New 
York night court for passing $185.05 in 
worthless checks, then ordered to leave 
the country by Sept. 1. A Washington 
dress-shop owner filed the complaint, to 
Lady Mountbatten’s dismay. “In Eng- 
land,” she explained, “it’s common prac- 
tice to be overdrawn.” The publicity re- 
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Lady Mountbatten being booked 


minded immigration officials that she had 
violated her visitor’s visa by working 
(endorsing chewing gum and promoting 
a dance studio). 








Died: Hersert L. Satrer.ee, 83, lawyer 
and son-in-law of the elder J. Pierpont 
Morgan; of a self-inflicted bullet wound, 
in New York, July 14. He had grieved 
over the death of his wife last year. Sat- 
terlee served briefly as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Theodore Roosevelt. 
He was the author of Morgan’s authorized 
biography. 

Water Dona.pson, 54, songwriter; in 
Santa Monica, Calif., July 15. He was a 
prolific writer of hits for 30 years. Among 
them: “How Ya Gonna Keep "Em Down 
on the Farm,” “My Mammy,” and “My 
Blue Heaven.” 

SamMvueL G. Biytue, 79, political writer 
and friend of Presidents; in Monterey, 
Calif., July 17. Blythe, who first covered 
Washington for the old New York World 
at the turn of the century, knew every 
President from Grover Cleveland to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He wrote a weekly 
article for The Saturday Evening Post, 
“Who’s Who—and Why,” for eight years. 
Then he became The Post’s roving re- 
porter. Mrs. Warren G. Harding was read- 
ing one of Blythe’s articles to her husband 
when he died. 

Rosert L. Owen, 91, one of Oklahoma’s 
first senators (1907-25); in Washington, 
July 19. He helped draft the Federal Re- 
serve and Farm Loan Acts. 

Rene Kraus, 44, biographer and former 
Austrian newspaper editor; in Amityville, 
N.Y., July 16. Kraus was a press official 
in Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg’s govern- 
ment before he fled Austria in 1938. His 
biography of Winston Churchill was a 
best seller in 1941. 
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ns Ever notice how a woman can think of a hundred things . 
to do in little domestic emergencies that leave her startled Better Half 


ily wringing his hands in indecision? We suspect this is an 

nae acquired characteristic—acquired because she goes through life 

ey, seizing upon every scrap of living lore that comes 

red her way and storing it up in case she can ever apply it personally. 

e This quest extends fromr ways to keep the house from burning 
y ‘ . 

to down to ways to keep the in-laws from burning up. And she 

ky pursues it endlessly—especially in the magazines she chooses to read. 

es We like to think that the extraordinary success 

an of our magazine springs from a recognition of 

id. this omnipresent feminine characteristic. 

nd 


We think that in the Journal, women find more 
, values for living. And since they read to live, many 


vs advertisers tell us they believe their messages in the Journal df, 44 
le share this special living scrutiny. 
“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman" “ 


may have started as a solo; today it is practically a chorus. 
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That the Child May Live 


Children are the world’s most priceless pos- 
session. As a guardian of their health, you build 
our hope for a brighter tomorrow. 


With this greeting from President Tru- 
man, the Fifth International Congress of 
Pediatrics opened a four-day meeting last 
week at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 
The first postwar gathering* of some 2,000 
of the world’s leading child specialists from 
63 nations was a two-way medical refresher 
course. European and Asiatic doctors 
studied at firsthand the latest American de- 
velopments in child-health clinics, day 
nurseries, milk pasteurization, and feeding 
methods. And American doctors learned 
the bitter lessons taught to foreign pedia- 
tricians by war ravages to child health. 

In general, infants and young children 
in Europe were spared severe malnutrition 
because under all systems of rationing this 
group came first. But in every warring 
country, older children and adolescents 
were consistently underfed. Diets were low 
in calories and almost completely lacking 
in milk and foods rich in fats and protein. 

From Denmark, Norway, and Finland 
came reports of increased chronic intestinal 
indigestion (celiac disease). This was due, 
Prof. Preben Plum of Copenhagen ex- 
plained, to a poor supply of cow’s milk 
when the importing of animal fodder was 
stopped by the war. Dr. Dag Riis of the 


Municipal Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Welfare, Oslo, added that the high cellulose 
content in wartime diets caused serious 
colitis and dyspepsia. School records in 
‘Oslo showed a drop in the average heights 





*The last meeting was in Rome in 1937, the next, 
Geneva, 1950. 


MEDICINE 


‘and weights of children, but as the diet be- 








came more limited, dental cavities were 
fewer. 

In Germany there is no indication of 
serious effects of food shortages on child 
health. German children may have poor 
posture, indifferent muscular development, 
and unhealthy skins, but “there are no 
signs of vitamin deficiencies in either sex,” 
reported Dr. R. A. McCance, British in- 
vestigator for the Medical Research Coun- 
cil Unit at Wuppertal. “I do not wish to 
leave you with the impression that German 
children are impoverished, half-starved lit- 
tle miseries, silent . and incapable of 
enjoying life,” said McCance. “Just the 
reverse.” 

Fewer Britens: The “utmost serious- 
ness” of England’s diminishing birth rate 
was vividly described to the pediatricians 
by Dr. Alan Moncrieff, professor of child 
health at the University of London. While 
the British infant mortality rate has fallen, 
the neonatal mortality (death in the first 
four weeks of life) has not kept pace. Of 
some 600,000 births a year, there are 25,- 
000 stillbirths and 35,000 deaths in the 
first year, of which 18,000 occur in the first 
four weeks. “Since at present, the ‘natural 
increase’ or excess of live births over deaths 
of all ages, is about 119,000 a year, the loss 
of 60,000 is obviously of the utmost seri- 
ousness,” Dr. Moncrieff warned. 

Statistics quoted by the British special- 
ist showed that undernutrition and over- 
crowding were the chief causes of neonatal 
death, particularly in the lower-income 
groups. The next most frequent causes 
were birth injury and asphyxia. 

In Sweden, where neonatal deaths are 
also on the upswing, statistics show that 
“fetal debility” is the ranking cause, ac- 
cording to Prof. Curt Gyllensward of the 
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University of Uppsala. Other factors are 
overcrowding, danger of infection, the dis- 
tance the mother must travel to a hospital, 
lack of specialist care, and the “increased 
tendency toward surgical intervention jn 
hospitals.” 

More Russians: On the more optimis- 
tic side, Dr. A. F. Tour of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences of Soviet Russia, claimed 
that in Russia the general death rate of all 
newborn infants does not exceed 2 per cent, 
a figure which compares favorably with the 
rate in the United States. 

Dr. Tour credits excellent maternal care 
as the main protection of early Soviet child- 
hood. From the moment a Russian woman 
is found pregnant, she is placed under ob- 
servation at a medical consultation station, 
Clinical and laboratory records are reg- 
istered on her private card, which she takes 
to the hospital on each visit. A widespread 
network of obstetrical clinics also helps to 
keep down the infant death rate. In large 
cities and workers’ settlements, 100 per 
cent of pregnant women are now given 
obstetrical care in hospitals. 

“The main tasks we have set ourselves to 
solve in the Soviet Union,” Dr. Tour con- 
cluded, “are to reduce to a minimum the 
death rate among infants, to attain the 
maximum survival of prematurely born in- 
fants or those that are very weak at their 
birth, to reduce the traumatizing [injury] 
of infants at childbirth, and to apply wide- 
ly the prophylaxis of pneumonia, sepsis, 
and other infant affections.” 

More than 160 scientific exhibits and 
200 papers covered other fields of pedi- 
atrics, ranging from glandular upsets to 
allergies and mental disturbances. Among 
the most important developments: 
> An American-developed drug, Hapamine 
(a synthetic histamine protein complex), 
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Pediatric exhibits: Child specialists saw drawings by schizophrenic children and movies of VD-infected babies 
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FOUND 


a way to save 


$24,480.00 


“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket ... a trade journal 
I had flipped through and dis- 
carded. It was turned up to an 
ad which promised a 46% sav- 
ing in material handling costs. 
When they talked about cutting 
my handling costs that much, 
well, I wanted to be shown. 

“Literature told how this sav- 
ingcould beaccomplished simply 
through the use of a bright, shiny 
orange and black electric truck 
called ‘Transporter’ . . . the mir- 
acle truck that lightens life’s 
loads. It was an impressive story. 
As a result I ordered one, and 
an ATCO Specialist showed up 
with it to demonstrate what they 
claimed. 

“He piled 6000 pounds of our 
most unwieldy product on it. 
Then asked for one of our sten- 
ographers ... and she promptly 
walked off with the load as easy 
as she’d powder her nose. Her 


thumb pressed a button, her hand 
gently guided it. That’s all there 
was to it. Husky truckers accus- 
tomed to a three-man operation 
moving similar loads were 
amazed ... couldn’t wait to try 
this wonder truck that meant for 
them an end to back-breaking, 
gruelling toil. 

“I was more than sold on Auto- 
matic Transporters. They have 
cut our material handling costs 
46% ...a solid $24,480.00 
saved*—the equivalent of 
$244,800.00 worth of increased 
volume on a 10% profit basis. 
That’s the money-saving, profit- 
making opportunity I found ina 
my wastebasket.” 

Such savings may be dupli- 
cated many times over during 
the life of Transporters . . . may 
be multiplied many times de- 
pending on the size of your ma- 
terial handling operation. Mail 
the coupon for complete facts. 


Remember: Only AUTOMATIC Makes the TRANSPORTER 


*Case 10 in “Automatic Savings Parade” 





Automatic TRANsPORTATION | COmpany 
DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG 


63 West 87th Street, Dept. K-7, Chicago 20, lil. 


mail me, without cost or obligation, complete facts about 
TRANSPORTER, the mitacle electric truck 
proof that it has cut handling costs in half. 


CO Have an ATCO Material Handling Specialist © 


AUTOMATIC 
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Then pack up your troubles with 
a Mystik idea! During the war 
more Mystik was used than any 
other cloth tape to handle the 
toughest shipping jobs of all time. 
- Now it’s back to solve your pack- 
ing-packaging problems. 
Waterproof — Mystik CLoTH TAPE is 
water, moisture and vapor proof. 


Dustproof any crate or carton easily by 
sealing seams with Mystik. 


Reinforce packages and packings of 
all kinds with tough, strong Mystik. 


Seal out corrosive, damaging elements. 
Mystik can be applied directly to your 
products. Comes off clean. 


Hold loose parts, drawers, shelves dur- 
ing shipment. 


Protect delicate parts and surfaces 
with a tough “‘hide” of Mystik. 


Write for complete information 


MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores 
everywhere 


MYSTIK 


Adhesive Products 
2648 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Talelalehiclaitlac ame Mid atel ts 
for every seated 
worker. Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the .world. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Inquiries invited. 


(racer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
1207 Charlotte Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SACRO-ILIAC 


SUFFERERS! 


Try this new seat pad—10 days— FREE! 


If driving or riding in an automobile makes 
your back ache, this new, simple, scientifi- 
cally designed seat pad may provide the 
support you need, yet it’s comfortable to sit 
on. Sturdily made and attractively covered. 
Ideal for use in lounge chair. Thousands of 
enthusiastic users. If not entirely satisfactory, 
money refunded. 

Order Sacro-Ease today for $5.65 each 
C.0.D., or send check for $5.35 (includes ” 
postage ond taxes). 


SACRO-EASE DIVISION: McCARTY’S, INC. 











Dept. N-1 San Pablo & Grove, Oakland 12,Cal. 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles ot 
Delegates to the Congress also saw these suspension jackets designed by a wi 
pediatrist from Montevideo, Dr. José Obes Polleri, to replace cribs al 
has been used successfully. in Finland for Vitamin D in young infants. Even small : 
treatment of asthmatic children. Dr. Zaida doses, 5,000 units per pound of body ‘i 
Eriksson-Lihr, chief of the hospital for al- weight, if given daily for eight to ten ” 
lergic diseases at Helsingfors, said that of | months, may produce severe aftereffects, 
250 young victims given Hapamine injec- _ she said. dl 
tions, 85 per cent showed improvement ® The value of testosterone, the male tr 
that lasted at least a year. hormone, in the treatment of premature “ 
P Against flies, for many years strongly babies was emphasized by Dr. E. Kost D 
suspected to be carriers of infantile paraly- Shelton and his associates of the Los An- d 
sis, new evidence has been produced by Dr. _ geles General Hospital. Fhe doctors demon- fh 
Robert Ward, pediatrics researcher at New _ strated that babies thus treated reach a . 
York University. Studies made in eight weight of 54% pounds (normal) as much as i 
communities—Cleveland, Ohio, Norwich _ ten to fifteen days quicker than untreated 
and Madison, Conn., Atlanta, Ga., Cor- prematures. The hormone, methyl tes- ‘ 
dova, Ala., San Antonio, Texas, Rockford, _tosterone, is given both by mouth and by 
Ill., and Tawaba County, N. C., showed hypodermic. n 
that the filth fly (phormia regina) , the big An “aimed shot” method of giving drugs ‘ 
insect found around piles of filth or near was described by Dr. Rudolf Degkwitz of } 
stables, carries the polio virus. Flies fed on — the University Children’s Clinic, Hamburg, } 
human-stool specimens were later killed Germany. By “aiming” the injections, the ; 
and their bodies ground to powder. This same drug can be directed exclusively to 
powder was used to inoculate monkeys. The _ the liver, lungs, spleen, or bone marrow, ac- I 
monkeys soon developed polio. cording to need. As Degkwitz explained it, ] 
> Opinions differed on the use of Vitamin — the drug must be insoluble in water and, at ‘ 
D. Dr. Henry J. Gerstenberger of the the same time, crystallizable. After the in- 
Babies and Children’s Hospital, Cleveland, _ travenous injection, needle-shaped particles 
claimed that a single small dose of Vitamin _ of the drug, of exactly the right size, will be 


D3 will protect babies against rickets and 
its related disorders for from six to twelve 
months. “The best time for application is 
on the eighth day,” Gerstenberger recom- 
mended. The dose, approximately 6,250 
units giver by injections, can be repeated 
each year. But Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, an- 
other prominent nutrition authority, 
warned against the indiscriminate use of 


taken up by the cells of the sick organ. The 
German scientist mentioned particularly 
certain aniline dyes which are insoluble in 
water but readily soluble in fats and proto- 
plasm. These dyes, in the form of tiny 
spherical particles in water, were injected 
into guinea pigs infected with tuberculosis. 
With weekly injections, the animals sur- 
vived after six to seven weeks, while un- 
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treated control animals died in this period. 
> It is emotional disorders and family mal- 
adjustment, not endocrine imbalance, that 
make fat children fat. In a study of more 
than 200 obese boys and girls, from 25 per 
cent to 150 per cent overweight, Dr. Hilde 
Bruch of the Babies Hospital, New York, 
found the basal metabolism to be normal, 
or even higher than in normal children. 
Study of eating habits, on the other hand, 
showed food intake to be far in excess of 
that of slimmer youngsters. Eating was 
used by the fat child to combat anxiety 
and emotional tension. “The muscular in- 
activity, often coupled with phlegmatic be- 
havior, though good intelligence, is the 
expression of an immature and over de- 
pendent attitude toward life,” Dr. Bruch 
said. The chief offender is usually the 
anxious, possessive, and overprotective 
mother who, herself insecure, stuffs her 
child with food and keeps him closely de- 
pendent. Loss of weight can only be ac- 
complished through reduction of food in- 
take, stimulation to more activity, and 
proper psychiatric care. 


Lift to the Depressed 


In the big British mental hospital, a 
small, pale, anxious-looking woman of 45 
was depressed, solitary, and apathetic. An- 
other, aged 60, was restless and excitable, 
with self-depreciatory ideas of being wicked 


and worthless. A man in his 60s was totally - 


lacking in initiative and a victim of imag- 
inary bodily ills. A younger woman, 32, 
complained of insomnia, panic sensations 
with palpitation, and loss of concentration. 

These cases, typical of acute melan- 
cholia in any hospital, had received routine 
treatment, even electric-shock therapy in 
some instances, but without results. Then 
Dr. G. Tayleur Stockings tried out a new 
drug called synhexy! to lift these patients 
from their depression. Some 50 such men 
and women took the drug in capsule form 
just before breakfast. There were no bad 
side effects. At least 36 of them felt bright- 
er, more cheerful, and more confident. 

“An extremely promising” remedy but 
not a “permanent cure,” Dr. Stockings 
called synhexyl last week in the British 
Medical Journal. Effects are not lasting, 
he warned, and the treatment must be re- 
peated every day. 

Synhexyl, also known as pyrahexyl, or 
parahexyl, was first synthesized by Prof. 
Roger Adams of the University of Illinois, 
and later by Prof. A. R. Todd of Cam- 
bridge University and the Roche Research 
Department in England. The new euphor- 
lant, or spirits lifter, is in many ways 
similar to cannabis (hashish), the drug 
extracted from the hemp plant, Dr. Stock- 
Ings said. But synhexyl is more powerful, 
weight for weight, than the better-known 
drug. More important, Stockings pointed 
out, the synthetic, even when given for a 
long period, does not cause addiction or 
physical dependence. 
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You can stack up massive loads... 


on intermediate rolls of paper supercalenders and other heavy-duty 
machines—and secure more efficient operation, longer service life, 


reduced maintenance and power costs—by carrying radial and thrust 
loads 


On Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. 


Among the many features which assure consistent top performance 
are self-alignment, high radial capacity and two-directional thrust 
capacity. Even under conditions of shaft deflection or housing distor- 
tion, Spherical Roller Bearings continue to operate at full rated 
capacity. | 

To see how these advantages will “stack up” against your design 
problems, write today for Spherical Roller Bearing Bulletin No. 200-A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


© NEEDLE ¢ SPHERICAL ROLLER © STRAIGHT ROLLER °* TAPERED ROLLER ° BALL © 
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Photosynthetic Tracer 


While a fruitful soil gave forth its mid- 
summer harvest last week, scientists in 
scattered laboratories continued their year- 
round search into the mystery of what 
makes plants grow. The green pigment 
that carpets the fields and forests at this 
season is chlorophyll, and its molecules 
are nature’s machines for assembling water, 
carbon dioxide, and sunlight into energy- 
laden grains and fruits. Photosynthesis is 
the word for it—synthesis by means of 
light. 

In a gray frame laboratory on the Berk- 
eley campus of the University of Calli-. 
fornia, the very building where Prof. 
Ernest Lawrence built the first cyclotron, 
a strange indoor farm plays its part in 
solving the mystery of photosynthesis. Its 
light is artificial. Its fields are of glass- 
ware, and its crops are barley shoots and 
dark-green colonies of one-celled algae, 
one of the simplest forms of plant life. 
But its salient feature is that the air sur- 
rounding the plants contains carbon diox- 
ide with carbon 14, the heavy, radioactive 
variety of the life element. 

Wasted Power: Dr. Melvin Calvin, 
director of the Berkeley chlorophyll re- 
search project, a short stocky chemist who 
works in California sport clothes, told 
NEwsweek the purpose and promise of 
the radioactive farm. 

“We have already learned,” said Calvin, 
“that from the standpoint of utilization 
of available energy from the sun, plants 
are relatively inefficient. They use from 
10 to 20 per cent of this energy. While it 


At the Ruins: The first atom bomb to hit Japan 
burst on Aug. 6, 1945, directly above the area 
shown in these pictures. Almost two years later, 
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is pure speculation, perhaps when we learn 
the secret of photosynthesis it will be pos- 
sible to increase the efficiency. For ex- 
ample, if we could alter the process so 
that the plant used twice as much of the 
available energy, there could be a corre- 
sponding increase in food production. 

“Remote as this prospect may be at the 
moment, it is probably not as remote, hu- 
man nature being what it is, as the solu- 
tion offered by Margaret Sanger to the 
problem of striking a better balance be- 
tween the world’s population and its food 
supply.”* 

While plant breeders and other agricul- 
tural scientists have made enormous prog- 
ress in expanded food production, Cal- 
vin’s group is tackling the problem in a 
more fundamental way. “Trying to in- 
crease the efficiency of plants without 
knowing the secret of photosynthesis,” he 
said, “is like trying to improve an auto- 
mobile engine without knowing anything 
about internal combustion. Some progress 
can be made by the hit-and-miss, trial- 
and-error method. But that’s the hard 
way. What we are trying to get here, and 
what we are getting slowly, is fundamental 
knowledge of the life process.” 

During the last few months of intensive 
research, a number of important phases of 
the chlorophyll process have been unrav- 
eled. Photosynthesis is not a simple photo- 
chemical reaction like photography. Instead 
it involves a long series of steps. In one 
respect chlorophyll resembles those phos- 
phorescent materials which absorb light 





*Margaret Sanger, the birth-control advocate, on 
June 30 suggested a ten-year moratorium on 
babies in the world’s hungry countries ‘until food 
and economic situations are adjusted.” 


and then glow in the dark. In this phos- 
phorescent state chlorophyll can hold light 
for as long as a tenth of a second, keeping 
its energy available for the chemical task 
of food-building. 

It has been found that the sequence of 
steps employed by plants in building sugar 
is similar, in reverse, to that taken in ani- 
mal cells to convert the calories of sugar 
into muscle power, and its elements back 
into exhaled carbon dioxide and water. 

While the Berkeley laboratory’s photo- 
synthesis work has not yet reached the 
point of useful application to agriculture, 
it has already harnessed the experimental 
plants to a new kind of task. The barley 
seedlings, supplied with radioactive car- 
bon, oblige by synthesizing quantities of 
radioactive sugars, proteins, pigments, and 
cellulose for experiments on the nutrition 
of animals. This in turn can have an im- 
portant effect in improving the output of 
meat, eggs, and dairy products and also 
throw added light on the nutritional and 
medical requirements of man. 


Inside a Gene 


Dr. Kurt G. Stern’s laboratory in the 
basement of the dingy red brick South 
Building of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
appears crowded and uncomfortable. At 
this season it is so hot that the three young 
graduate students who have worked with 
him for the past two years find frequent 
excuses for a cooling look into the re- 
frigerators where experimental tissues are 
stored and processed. But Stern’s setup is 
efficient, and out of it came results which 
made headlines when the world-famous 





Acme Photos 


women decorate a memorial where the Hiroshima 
post office once stood. Half of the city has been 
rebuilt with homes and stores like this bookstore. 
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Snail 


to own 
an Olds 


Swim suit designed by Tina Leser 


Convertible Coupe by Oldsmobile, 


You'll be “in the swim” with the smartest people... 

in a Style-Leader Oldsmobile. This “Custom Cruiser” 
Convertible, for example, would be a stand-out at the 

most fashionable resort. And driving this smart looking 
Oldsmobile—the car with all the automatic features—is as restful 
as a day at the beach. The top goes up or down automatically. 
Windows raise or lower hydraulically. The front seat 

goes forward or back at the touch of a button. And as for 

the driver ... all he does is sit and steer, thanks to GM 
Hydra-Matic Drive*. Gear shifting is fully automatic. 


There’s not even a clutch pedal in the car! 





GM 
WITH | 
[sons 


*Optional at extra cost. 


















How to take it easy 


The easy way to move a load is with a truck that’s 
built to fit the load. 


It’s always easy with a Dodge “‘Job-Rated” truck. Facts 
show why! 


Fact 1—It’s easy because the truck has ‘Job-Rated” 
power . . . the right one of seven great Dodge truck 
engines for moving its load. 


Fact 2—It’s easy because the truck has a ‘*Job-Rated”’ 
frame to carry its load . . . without stress or strain. 


Fact 3—It’s easy because the truck has a ‘“‘Job-Rated”’ 
power line. Clutch, transmission, springs, brakes, axle 
and tires are “‘Job-Rated”’ for its load. 


Such a truck lasts longer. It’s more economical. It’s 
safer. It’s more dependable. 


It satisfies its owner because it fits his hauling job. It’s 
“‘Job-Rated!”’ 


For the best truck investment you’ve ever made, see 
your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you haul and where 


you haul it. He’ll recommend the right Dodge ‘‘Jod- 
Rated”’ truck for maximum economy—long life and 
dependability. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS ... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


As a responsible businessman, your Dodge dealer is 
interested in your continued satisfaction: First, by giv- 
ing dependable Dodge truck service when you need it; 
Second, by providing you with factory-engineered truck 
parts . . . identical in quality and workmanship with 
original Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck parts. This is the 
Dodge way .. . your protection against costly delay. 


tbe On DODGE BullDS Ae-Rad" TRUCKS 
Kem 175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


{LIGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS } 


DODGE! ”~"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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| chemist reported them last week in Stock- 

| holm before 400 scientists from 25 nations 
at the International Congress for Experi- 
mental Cytology. 

Cytologists deal with the cell structure 
of animals and plants, and their current 
studies are largely concerned with the 
growth mechanism that resides in the cell 
nucleus. Within it are the color-absorbing 
strands known as chromosomes, which in 
turn comprise chains of genes that carry 
hereditary traits. But genes are too small 
to observe clearly or manipulate individu- 
ally, and science deals with them whole- 
sale. When they are extracted chemically, 
their delicate nucleoproteins are thorough- 
ly broken, making it all the more difficult 
to learn about their natural state. 

Thymus Cocktail: In his Brooklyn 
lab, Stern found a chemical way of dealing 
gently with the genes, although his process 
involves some vigorous mechanical macer- 
ation. Like other investigators, he worked 
with the growth-regulating thymus gland, 
whose cells are extraordinarily rich in 
nuclear material. Stern chose calves’ thy- 
mus, better known as sweetbreads. 

From the refrigerator the sweetbreads 
were put into a commercial-type cock- 
tail mixer* where they were mashed and 
shaken up with water into a homogenized 
mixture. The thymus cocktail was then 
poured into laboratory glassware. Succes- 
sive steps separated out the cytoplasm 
(the part of the cell outside the nucleus) 
and the nuclear material foreign to the 
genes. In the final steps other scientists 
could not keep from destroying what they 
were trying to isolate, because their chemi- 
cal solvents were too harsh. Using a very 
dilute saline solution, and applying other 


chemicals to inhibit self-destruction by ° 
thymus enzymes, Stern’s group isolated a Ae. , 
pure concentration of gene material. He Pe men conn Mine 


named it genoprotein. 









Key to Life: Subjected to chemical 


and electrical tests, whirled at high speed Roche Percée (Pierced Rock), 
in the ultracentrifuge, and viewed under Gaspé Peninsula, Province of 
the electron microscope, the genoprotein ébec . P 
turned out to be made up of molecules with Qu - This promontory is 

a molecular weight of about 1,000,000, one of nature’s treasures of 


putting them in a size class smaller than 


most disease viruses. Electron microscope all time in the Dominion 


pictures showed these individual molecules of Canada — home of 
(which may turn out to mean individual Harwood’s Blended 
genes) as roundish blobs. . , 

Stern already has built three-dimen- Canadian Whisky. 


90.4 Proof 


sional plastic models giving his ideas of 
the internal structure of the gene and the 
chromosome of which it is a part. The 
pattern is a coil-shaped “backbone” with 
numerous riblike side chains. Stern’s 
theory is that inherited traits are con- 


ey. not by the chemical composition . bd 
of the genes, but rather by the spacing of MUTI Wh) 
the side chains, which lend themselves to 100 


a great variety of individualized patterns 


like the sequence of bumps and dents on BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


the key to a particular door. 

















- Sole UNITED STATES Importers: WILLIAMS » A 
The motor-driven Waring Blendor, invented by en ae sctmcn «eg ae ae 


Fred Waring of orchestra fame. 
July 28, 1947 
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Sweet Peggy Lee 


The Meadowbrook, New Jersey’s big, 
barnlike club that baits its customers with 
the biggest and best dance bands in the 
country, was crowded. It was Sept. 17, 
1941, and a Benny Goodman opening. The 
critics and the jitterbugs were out in full 
force to hear what the clarinetist and his 
band had to offer. 

Parked at a dark corner table with a bad 
case of jitters was Goodman’s newest of- 
fering, the blond, brown-eyed 21-year-old 
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Peggy and complicated by a severe recur- 
rent throat ailment. But the stubborn 
streak of determination that at one mo- 
ment shoves Peggy ahead, and the next 
holds her back, eventually got her into a 
small club in Palm Springs, where the 
showy wealth of the West comes to loll in 
the sun. 

There a Chicago businessman with a 
musical ear heard Peggy and helped engi- 
neer her back to the Midwest. Peggy went 
to work in the Buttery, the small room in 
Chicago’s Ambassador West Hotel, where 
Goodman heard her and signed her. For 


David Barbour and Peggy Lee: Her top hits are a family affair 


singer named Pegey Lee, whom Benny had 
found in Chicago. When Peggy got up to 
sing she jittered so badly that the next 
day most of the critics wondered in print 
what Goodman was thinking of. Goodman 
was satisfied, however, that Peggy had a 
soft, silky way of singing jazz that was 
good. And many of the critics agreed 
with him—when they heard Peggy a sec- 
ond time. It looked as if a new singing 
star was on her way up. 

But as late as last summer, Peggy had 
failed to wow the public. Not until this 
month did Peggy turn up as one of radio’s 
busiest singers, on two network shows. Old 
Gold grabbed her for its summer series 
called Rhapsody in Rhythm (CBS, 
Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m., EDT), and last 
week she shared opening honors with 
Woody Herman on the Summer Electric 
Hour (CBS, Sunday, 4:30-5 p.m., EDT.) 


Out of the West: In North Dakota, 


where she was born in 1920, Peggy Lee 
was Norma Egstrom, the daughter of a 
railroad brakeman. At 17 Norma concluded 
she was something of a singer. With only 


her ticket money she hit out for Holly- ° 


wood, thou)‘: \'lwwood was hardly ready 
for Peosy Lee. as she now called herself. 
The next three ycars were lean ones for 
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another singer this would have been all 
the impetus needed for the big time, but 
Peggy had her own ideas. In 1943 she 
was married to David Barbour, the guitar- 
ist in Goodman’s band. Barbour decided 
to quit Goodman and hit out on his own, 
and Peggy went with him. 

Home Team: Though Peggy still 
wanted to sing, her career was suddenly a 
secondary thing. Easy, affable, and well 
liked, she nevertheless was determined to 
do first things first, and her marriage was 
at the top of her list. 

Not until after her daughter, Nicki, 
was born three years ago, did Peggy go 
back to work, and then she specified no 
more bands and a minimum of traveling. 
If show business wanted either of the 
Barbours, it would have to come to Holly- 
wood for them. Had it not been for the 
fact that Capitol Records signed Peggy 
in 19t4, show business might well have 
passed her by. 

Even in the record business’ largest 
stable of girl singers—headed by Jo Staf- 
ford and Margaret Whiting—Peggy came 
up fast with three big hits: “You Was 
Right, Baby” sold over 750,000 platters, 
and “I Don’t Know Enough About You” 
and “It’s a Good Day” both topped 


500,000. Barbour backed Peggy with his 
orchestra on each hit, and for them it was 
a double-barreled success. For what few 
buyers noticed was that Peggy’s top hits 
were a family affair—music by Barbour 
and lyrics by Lee. 

Radio was still to come. Peggy’s staunch 
refusal to leave Hollywood kept her off 
several good radio programs. Then last 
fall, Bing Crosby suddenly needed a good 
girl singer for his ABC program which was 
recorded in Hollywood. He hired Pegey 
and got a girl who could sound as well on 
her own as she did in duets with him. 
What Peggy does next is largely deter- 
mined by what the West Coast and Crosby 
have to offer. 

But wherever she goes now, show busi- 
ness is making some concessions to get her. 
And Peggv’s Capitol records are giving the 
Staffords, the Whitings, and perhaps even 
the Shores, more than a little competition 
for the nation’s half dollars. 


Hot-Weather Droop 


The story last week’s Hooperatings told 
was one of hot weather, and life in the out- 
doors with no radio. The top-rated radio 
program was Walter Winchell’s Sunday- 
night gab fest, but it had a drooping 12.1 
rating, far below his winter place in the 
20s. After his July 13 broadcast, Winchell 
himself pulled out on vacation. 

Jack Paar, subbing for Jack Benny, got 
a miserable 6.4 rating in a time that almost 
guarantees a winter rating of 25. And NBC 
was in the rare position of seeing CBS 
dominate the Sunday and Tuesday-night 
audiences. The difference was that last 
winter NBC pulled about 25,000,000 listen- 
ers—while all CBS could boast was a sum- 
mertime top of five or six million. 


Murrow at the Mike 


It was interesting news for the trade. It 
was good news for listeners. It was big 
news at CBS. And CBS wanted to break 
the news in its own good time. But last 
week the trade paper Variety beat the 
network to the punch with the informa- 
tion that Edward R. Murrow, the man 
whose calm voice broadcast the war news 
from London for CBS, and who then gave 
up newscasting to become CBS vice presi- 
dent and director of public affairs, was 
quitting his executive job to go back to 
broadcasting. 

CBS was miffed at the leak. For 24 
hours the network refused either to con- 
firm or deny the Variety piece. Then in a 
brief release it announced that Murrow 
was leaving his vice presidency on July 28. 
On Sept. 29 he would come back on the 
aic with a five-times-a-week news com- 
mentary sponsored by Campbell Soup 
(CBS, Monday-Friday, 7:45-8 p.m. 
EDT). Davidson Taylor, currently in 
charge of programs, moves into Murrow’s 
chair, and Hubbell Robinson Jr., an ex- 
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advertising agency executive, replaces 
Taylor. It was the biggest executive shift 
at CBS since room was made for Murrow 
in December 1945. 

Two and a half years ago, CBS Board 
Chairman William S. Paley summoned 
Murrow home to head the ambitious new 
public-affairs department, supervising the 
whole CBS news staff. Murrow also found 
time to mastermind new programs, among 
them CBS’s lauded contribution to radio— 
the periodic works of the Documentary 
Unit (NEWSWEEK, July 7). 

However, Murrow was never completely 
happy as an executive. “The administra- 
tive end of radio,” he said last week, “has 
ridden me like a piano on my back.” Be- 
sides, Campbell Soup was begging him to 
go back to broadcasting the news. Three 
weeks ago, Campbell’s offer, rumored at 
around $100,000 a year, was too much to 
refuse. Murrow resigned as vice president. 





Current Listening 


Roortors oF THE City. CBS, 
Thursday, 8:30-9 p.m., EDT. Sus- 
taining. The theory behind this show 
is that a city offers a multitude of 
personal dramas—usually hidden be- 
hind the anonymity of the rooftops. 
But the stories too often are melo- 
dramatic and farfetched, with not 
enough time given to characteriza- 
tion. The show is a good idea, but it 
hasn’t begun to live up to its inspira- 
tion. 

ScaRteT Queen. Mutual, Thurs- 
day, 8:30-9 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. 
With her master, Phil Kearney, at 
the helm, the gallant ketch Scarlet 
Queen is off for the South Pacific. A 
mysterious $10,000,000 prize lies 
ahead, and if the writing (by Gil 
Doud and Bob Tallman) and the 
easy acting (Elliott Lewis is excellent 
as the dashing, two-fisted Kearney) 
hold to their current standard, there 
is no telling how long these adven- 
tures on the high seas may last. Let 
Steve Canyon and his airplane be- 
ware—Kearney and the Scarlet 
Queen could be potential rivals. 

Mystery Witnout Murper. NBC, 
Saturday, 10-10:30 p.m., EDT. Sus- 
taining. This show sounds as if it 
were intended as a parody of all other 
detective programs. If it was, it falls 
short of its idea. Peter Gentle, a war- 
hero-turned-detective, refuses to take 
any case involving murder. Thus he 
spends most of his time dodging bul- 
lets. In between he either spouts 
platitudes or plucks thoughtfully on 
his bass fiddle. In spite of its draw- 
backs, Mystery Without Murder, 
with Luther Adler as Gentle, man- 


ages occasionally to be droll and 
entertaining. 
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The idea that blew 


ott their hats 


Oh, the wonders of Philadelphia’s Centennial Exposition! 


Sightseers gasped at the size of the Statue of Liberty’s arm—a 
featured display—and they shook their heads in amazement over 


the mechanical ventilation exhibited there. Sometimes this early air 


handling equipment sent hats flying, but it was a great idea—a sign 


of progress. 


Way back in the Centennial era—in 1881 to be exact—American 


Blower entered the air handling field. 


American Blower has turned 


air 


Pioneers in the business, 


to many industrial uses ... 


has worked wonders in more comfortable living and better work- 


ing conditions. 


At present, 


American Blower designs and builds equipment for 


almost every phase of air handling. The ventilation of a school-room 


If you have a difficult air handling problem, 


or the removal of dust from a foundry is all in a day’s work. 





American Blower is 


the logical place to turn for authoritative information and experi- 


enced help. A card or phone call to the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office will place a specialist in air handling at your service. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Raprator & Standard Saritany corporation 








Heating Equipment Ventilating Equipment 





Industrial Fans 





Dust Collectors 


























— THE PRESS — 
Love With a Punch 


The woman who signed her letter “In 
Love” wrote: 

“My son brought a classmate of his 
home for a visit. He is 23 . . . and my 
son is 22. The minute I saw this boy, I 
felt an irresistible desire for him and he 
seemed to enjoy my company ... I am 40 
years old—although I have been told by 
many I do not look 30 . . . Now this boy 
is madly in love with me and I am with 
him. He has asked me to marry him, and 
when I told my son he ridiculed .the 
idea . 

Barbara Holmes, lovelornist of the 
Washington Times-Herald . answered: 

“Act your age.” 

Day in and day out such stuff as this 
makes Miss Holmes’s column one of the 
big draws in the top Washington circula- 
tion (262,216) of Eleanor (Cissy) Patter- 
son’s Times-Herald. It’s standard _heart- 
throb stuff, but with the added lift of 
Miss Holmes’s penchant for telling off her 
readers. 

Once, the dean of a small women’s col- 
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Barbara Holmes: Solace with salt 


lege in the South confessed a clandestine 
romance with a_ steelworker, but com- 
plained he wouldn’t marry her because 
he couldn’t support her. “If you love him, 
follow him and get married,” Miss Holmes 
advised. A sailor wanted to know what to 
do about his affair with a Marine’s wife. 
“Alaska is the land of opportunity. Get 
going,” Miss Holmes replied. 

Miss Fixit: But Times-Herald readers 
never see the backstage parade of prob- 
lems that Miss Holmes handles daily. Last 
week, as usual, to her office every day came 
a procession of unhappy souls to weep on 
her ample bosom—tearful and desperate 
unmarried mothers-to-be; couples on the 
verge of divorce, suicide, even murder; de- 
serted wives a what to do about 
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the other woman. Often, homeless and 
hungry tots are dumped, bawling, onto 
her desk, and Miss Holmes finds homes 
for them, sometimes their own, some- 
times cthers. 

All this and her daily task of putting 
out a column, Miss Holmes takes in her 
stride for less than $100 a week. Her 
graying hair slightly disarrayed, she sits 
behind her desk, consolingly stout, blue- 
eyed, and cool-looking in outsized linen 
dresses. She listens sympathetically, then 


bustles into action. A potential suicide . 


is rushed out to lunch or dinner, and, if 
necessary, Miss Holmes stays with him 
until the mood has passed. If she thinks 
a couple ought to go back together, she 
tries to patch things up. She scorns psy- 
chological panaceas. “TI use plain, everyday, 
garden variety common sense,” she says. 
“T try to reason things out and see what 
can be done. Whenever I can keep a man 
and wife together, I do it.” 

During the war, Miss Holmes steered 
hundreds of girls who had been left be- 
hind to homes to have their babies. Later, 
many returned to thank her. She was then, 
and still is plagued with plenty of criticism. 
One disappointed suitor who disliked her 
advice wrote: “As far as I am concerned. 
you are a frustrated old bag.” 

Miss Holmes, in her fifties, disagrees. 
Born and brought up in Washington, she 
is happy in such private life as she allows 
herself She is the wife of Allen W. Bryan, 
a statistician who is inordinately proud of 
her ability to “fix things.” In all, she has 
worked eighteen years for The Times- 
Herald, taking time out only to raise a son 
who died of tetanus several years ago. 
Heartbroken, she returned to work under 
the same by-line she used for her first 
job on the paper—a rental column. In 
1940, she ook over the “Home Counsel” 
column. 


Yoo Hoo, W. W.! 


In The New York Daily Mirror last 
week, editor Jack Lait, filling in for the 
vacationing Walter Winchell, tagged off 
his column with this paragraph: 

“Notice to many well-meaning inform- 
ers: This column, under this by-line, does 
Not publish obstetrical information, ever!” 

In other words, no “infanticipating.” 


British Skeletons 


The British press, from left to right, last 
week roared with nonideological rage at 
cuts in newsprint imports. These rolled 
the papers back from their current slim 
sIX-page average to the wartime skeletal 
four pages. 

The expected saving was put at only 
$8,000,000. out of a yearly trade deficit 
of $2,800,000,000. The cuts touched off a 
hitter parliamentary debate that aired 
charges of prejudice by the Labor govern- 
ment against the press. . 
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$15,000 Glass-Packed Load © 
-  @rrives undamaged 


Helene Curtis Industries ships 18 tons of cold wave 
shampoo from Chicago to Los Angeles without 


‘ 













As Helene Curtis Industries, large 
manufacturers of beauty supplies, 
expanded, shipping problems grew. 

Many sizes of containers required 
considerable study of stowing and 
bracing in freight cars, so an Acme 
Shipping Specialist was called in for 
advice. The successful shipment 
(shown in the pictures) was one 


More savings ahead fer Acme 
Steelstrap users— No. 3 Steelstrap- 
per, the lightest tool made, is now 
available. Magazine holds 100 
seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the 
strap in one operation. Small base 
requires only 5-inch strapping sur- 
face. Two levers working in op- 
posite directions make for better 
balance and easier handling. 





ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 


Here’s the neat, practical way this $15,000 
load was braced. Each carton weighs 48 
pounds, and 750 cartons were carried in a car. 





damage...uses Acme Unit-Load Bands for bracing 


Packages like this proved strong 
enough to carry 3,000 gallon jugs 
of cold wave shampoo from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles without dam- 
aging a single jug! The secret: A - 
®. freight car properly braced with 
‘> low cost Acme Unit-Load Bands, 


How About You ? 
Ask an Acme Shipping Specialist 
about your shipping methods. He 
may be able to give you better ship- 
ping at lower cost. 

Write or mail the coupon for a 
free copy of “Savings in Shipping,” 
case histories of Acme’s services and 
savings for many industries. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-77 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
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ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES It 
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The Auto Workers and the Reds 


On the evening of July 17, the 25 top 
leaders of the Communist-supported wing 
of the United Auto Workers sat in their 
shirt sleeves in the steaming parlor on the 
mezzanine of the Barlum Hotel in down- 
town Detroit and held an autopsy. They 
had expected a victory celebration, and the 
turn of events puzzled them. 

Instead of voting to allow the Com- 
munist-infiltrated United Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers to merge with the 
UAW, the auto workers in a referendum 
had rejected the step 2 to 1. Far from 
undermining the shaky position of Walter 
P. Reuther, anti-Communist UAW presi- 
dent, the merger fight and its results 
had helped him. Now the redheaded union 
leader seemed likely to sweep through 
to victory in his bid for reelection by 
the UAW convention in November. And 
if he could make it a crushing victory, he 
stood a good chance of quashing the fac- 
tionalism which had hamstrung the coun- 
try’s biggest union. 

The UAW’s first president, Homer Mar- 
tin (himself advised by ex-Communist 
chief Jay Lovestone), had fought a long 
and losing battle with union factionalists, 
including the Communists. When the UAW 
finally ousted Martin, he was _ replaced 
in 1938 by R. J. Thomas, whose regime 
eventually existed largely with the sup- 
port of the Communists. 

Hope of Unity: But in 1945, when 
Reuther, a onetime radical Socialist and 
now a firm anti-Communist, began moves 
to battle Thomas for the UAW presidency, 
the struggle began again. Thomas bid for 
Red support while Reuther bid for his job. 
Once more the union was split left and 
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right. When Reuther was elected last year, 
the disturbed delegates screamed approval 
of his plea for unity and hoped it would 
come true. 

Nevertheless, the same delegates who 
elected Reuther saddled him with a pre- 
dominantly Communist-backed executive 
board. As the months passed, the inevita- 
ble split widened, with Reuther on the 
right and Secretary-Treasurer George 
Addes and Vice Presidents Thomas and 
Richard Leonard on the left. In the fight 
for personal power each was more than 
willing to accept Communist support. 

For their purpose, the Farm Equipment- 
UAW merger seemed the perfect Trojan 
horse. On the surface, all sound trade- 
union logic was on the side of the merger. 
The parent CIO had forcefully recom- 
mended the step to bring an end to the 
persistent and occasionally bloody juris- 
dictional squabbles between the two 
unions over who should organize farm- 
equipment workers. The addition of the 
FE would mean another 43,681 dues 
payers and would ensure the UAW’s 
claim to be the largest CIO union. Who 
could resist such an argument? Reuther, 
on assuming the UAW presidency in 
March 1946, had agreed and appointed a 
merger committee. 

As it happened, all three UAW merger 
negotiators were pro-Communist. Keeping 
Reuther in the dark, they drew up an 
agreement extremely favorable to the FE, 
leaving it virtually autonomous within the 
UAW. In exchange, they presumably 
could count FE votes to help unseat 
Reuther in November. 

The merger agreement was sprung on 
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UAW rank and filers: They drew pay and went fishing; the few who voted sided with Reuther 


Reuther at the close of a UAW executive- 
board meeting on June 13, just 45 minutes 
before he had to leave Detroit for Wash- 
ington. Though he had only 15 minutes to 
read the document, the board denied his 
plea to postpone a decision. It approved 
the merger agreement and ordered a refer- 
endum of UAW locals to be completed 
by July 15. 

Then the leftists sat back and waited for 
results. With the FE in, Reuther was sure 
to be out, for the FE could safely be 
counted in the party-line column. Its presi- 
dent, Grant Oakes, was a Daily Worker 
favorite. The addition of his 43,681 mem- 
bers would therefore give the UAW’s left 
wing another 437 votes (1 delegate to 
every 100 members) at the forthcoming 
convention. And that would very prob- 
ably be enough to smash Reuther’s bid for 
reelection. (At the last convention, Reu- 
ther had barely defeated Thomas by 
124 votes out of a total of 8,765.) 

Failure of a Machine: But the anti- 
Reutherites had miscalculated. They forgot 
that Walter Reuther fights best with his 
back to the wall. He worked twelve hours 
a day, speaking against the merger wher- 
ever he was able to find an audience, 
and taking time out only to pace a hos- 
pital floor on July 12 while his wife was 
giving birth to a second baby girl. And 
his organization worked like _ beavers 
throughout the UAW. 

In addition, Reuther was aided by a 
rather bewildering failure of the Commu- 
nist machine in the UAW. The tightly dis- 
ciplined minority, perhaps 10,000 in all, 
ordinarily exerts a disproportionate in- 
fluence in the face of the lethargy and dis- 
unity of the mass of dues payers. But 
though the referendum vote was light, 
amounting to only 3 per cent of the UAW’s 
920,857 membership, it nevertheless was 
overwhelmingly .anti-left. The party ma- 
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..» Modern Ice is “designed” for tne job 


Modern ice is produced in several forms 
... each developed to meet a particular 
need more efficiently. FlakIce Frozen 
Water Ribbons typify modern ice. Here 
is ice automatically produced in 60 sec- 
onds at the flick of a switch, by a compact 
York machine. Ice in individual ribbons 
that are easy to handle, ice that will flow! 
This form of ice is especially adaptable for 
icing foods . . . in preserving and, in many 
cases, displaying perishables more at- 
tractively. 


With outstanding economy, too. Small 
establishments using as little as 500 
pounds of ice a day report cost savings 
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Borden and Sheffield give New York’s 
morning milk better protection at lower cost, 
«s do other large dairies, chemical plants, fish 
end produce shippers, sausage makers. 





ranging from 25 to 60 percent with a self- 
contained FlakIce machine having a ca- 
pacity of up to a ton of frozen water rib- 
bons in 24 hours. Examples of large-scale 
operation are provided by such dairies as 
Bordens and Sheffield Farms. In New 
York City alone, these companies operate 
a total of 32 large machines . . . providing 
as much as 320 tons of FlakIce Frosty 
Ribbons daily. 


The scope and adaptability of FlakIce 
installations is representative of York’s 
versatility in all phases of refrigeration 
and air conditioning. In meeting your 
own requirements, three facts recommend 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 





Restaurants, cafeterias, hotels and 
hospitals everywhere find Flak Ice Frosty 
Ribbons cut ice costs, add attractiveness 
to salad, seafood and fruit displays. 


your consideration of York: 


1. The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures 
selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 
2. The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any other manufac- 
facturer. 


3. York research—already responsible for 
so many important advances—has been 
accelerated and intensified . . . an assur- 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. 

York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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chine, tailor-made for such occasions, 
somehow failed to click. 

Perhaps the most important factor of 
all was the degree to which UAW mem- 
bers were tired of the factionalism that 
has split their own union wide open. For 
ten years they had suffered as a succession 
of Communists, fellow travelers, oppor- 
tunists, Trotskyites, Catholic trade union- 
ists, Socialists, and conservatives pulled 
and hauled for power. Some locals of the 
union refused to vote; many members 
just went fishing. 


Significance-—— 

If the FE is to join the UAW it will 
have to be on different terms. The results 
of the merger-referendum vote show that 
Reuther has gained in strength and popu- 
larity since his bare victory at the last 
UAW convention. It is now more un- 
likely than ever that Thomas will regain 
his lost post. 

If the left puts forth a candidate it will 
probably be Addes, not Thomas. But 
Addes is unlikely to accept the nomina- 
tion against Reuther, for no mean con- 
noisseur of odds, he knows he may be 
licked and he doesn’t like a licking. Leon- 
ard, who won prestige by negotiating 
Ford pensions, probably isn’t yet strong 
enough to offer himself for the UAW 
presidency. 

That Reuther will succeed himself seems 
probable. But there is a world of difference 
between winning an election and unifying 
the vast and sprawling UAW, as Reuther 
knows better than any man. Many believe 
that Reuther will have to forgo some 
of his dictatorial manner and his love 
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of headlines if he wants to pull his union 
together. 

However, this is his opportunity. The 
Communists, his worst enemies, have lost 
in a situation that seemed like a natural 
for them. 


PRICES: 


New Deal Homecoming 


With the country’s employment topping 
a record 60,000,000, Sen. Robert A. Taft’s 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
had been conducting a dull, leisurely in- 
vestigation of the economic state of the na- 
tion. But last week, when it played host to 
a group of ex-New Deal economists, curious 
visitors jammed the Senate hearing room, 
spilling over into the aisles. 

Present for the homecoming were former 
OPA administrators Leon Henderson and 
Paul Porter, Robert R. Nathan, author of 
the controversial Nathan report on profits 
and wages, and Richard V. Gilbert, former 
economic adviser to the OPA. 

With the help of his ever-present cigar, 
Henderson outlined the views of the group. 
There was no immediate danger of a 1929- 
33 type depression, he said, but a collapse 
of the 1920-21 variety was lurking around 
the corner. Because of premature junking 
of war controls we were now in a period of 
“wild boom.” Prices were outrunning pur- 
chasing power and a recession was inevi- 
table unless the government intervened. 

To prevent a recession, the former price 
chief advanced a nine-point program: 
> Scale down prices through a voluntary 
price adjustment board. 


Acme 


Ex-OPA Chiefs Henderson and Porter pontificate a nine-point program 
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P Increase industrial wages to conform 
with last spring’s 15-cent-an-hour advance 
in steel. 

> Raise minimum wages from 40 cents to 
65 cents an hour. 

> Broaden social-security coverage. 

> Reimpose rent controls. 

> Cut taxes on low incomes by raising in- 
dividual exemptions and dropping $2,000. 
000,000 in excise taxes. 

P Go ahead with public housing. 

> Increase the Export-Import Bank’s lend- 
ing authority by $5,000,000,000. 

> Extend the government’s farm price sup- 
port program beyond 1948. 

Henderson, commented Taft, seemed to 
think that wage earners were the only peo- 
ple who buy goods. Farm income was up 
and farmers were spending, he noted. 
Corporation profits and large incomes were 
being spent too. There weren’t any ac- 
cumulations of unused savings. The pres- 
ent is unlike 1920, Taft thought, because 
wages have risen rapidly and expected tax 
reductions will give consumers more to 
spend next year. If a serious recession 
were on the way, Taft couldn’t see it. 

“TI don’t think things will continue 
just as they are,” he hedged, “but I don’t 
believe there will be a collapse.” 


FASHION: 


In the New York Manner 


In Paris, Elsa Schiaparelli’s eyes snapped 
as she sat in her office, around the corner 
from the Rue de la Paix where for 200 
years the fashionable women of the world 
had come to be dressed. To a Newsweek 
correspondent, she replied: “Style leader- 
ship? We have never lost it. We still have 
nm.” 

New York City, where style leadership 
had taken refuge from Paris’s Nazi con- 
querors, begged to differ. Last week, as it 
had done ever since 1941, it again asserted 
its claims to dress-designing supremacy. 
From Monday to Friday, from 9 in the 
morning till 10:30 at night, 135 fashion 
editors from Minneapolis and Chicago 
and Kansas City and Sweden were shown 
styles till they displayed signs of dropping 
from exhaustion. 

The style editors, who used to scoot 
3,000 miles over the Atlantic at the drop 
of a gangplank, visited instead the 200 
acres of loft building on Seventh Avenue. 
The notes they took were sprinkled with 
such names as Rosenstein, Leser, Clare 
Potter, Anthony Blotta, and Hattie Car- 
negie, instead of Schiaparelli, Balenciaga. 
and Molyneux. 

They had come as guests of the New 
York Dress Institute in recognition. of 
New York’s increasing stature as the world 
fashion leader. And for that fact, the 
fashion industry could thank a sophisti- 
cated trade union and more particularly 
one of its most sophisticated leaders, 
Julius Hochman, 55-year-old general man- 
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Imagination tortures brakes 


TO BUILD A SAFER CAR FOR you 











Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


They borrowed winter to help you stop! 


Tuts is not a scene in an Eskimo ser- 
vice station. The picture was taken 
in Detroit—and shows one of the 
experiments that helped bring about 
the latest important automobile brake 
improvement. 

The fur-collared man is an engi- 
neer, dressed to test this new kind 
of brake in the artificial winter of the 
Cirysler Corporation Cold Room. 

He steps on the brake pedal of a 
ove-wheeled “‘test-car,”’ reads the 


sensitive instruments that tell how 
the new brake works at temperatures 
down to 20° below zero... and reports 
the results by microphone to another 
engineer outside the observation 
window. 

This was one of the experiments 
that led us to put the revolutionary 
new Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes on 
all our cars. It proved you can trust 
them in cold-weather driving. 

Other tests checked them in ex- 


treme heat, thick dust and other 
driving conditions. And thousands of 
miles of on-the-road testing showed 
them superior for all kinds of driving 

. they bring you the safety of 
easier brake control with 25% to 
30% less foot pressure! 

Safe-Guard Hydraulic Brakes are 
another result of the practical imagi- 
nation that has led to the exceptional 
value of the new Plymouth, Dodge, 


De Soto and Chrysler. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Air‘cmp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Ollite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 





THE MOST POPULAR BEER OF ALL TIME 


Good hosts through the ages have known that to serve beer is 
simple hospitality. America discovered generations ago that 
to serve Budweiser is to pay guests a gracious compliment. 
Thus, in the eyes of hosts and guests alike, Budweiser has be- 


come something more than beer—a tradition in hospitality. 


Budweiser 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH « « «ST. LOUIS 
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Grandmother will feel right at home in the latest styles by New York’s top designers 


aver of the Waist and Dressmakers Joint 
Board of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union. 

City of Vision: When the fall of Paris 
left the world’s fashion leadership home- 
less, it was Hochman who saw the oppor- 
tunity and the need. New York had the 
skilled garment workers, the machinery, 
and the business setup. If style leadership 
were to leave Paris for anywhere beside 
New York, in time New York might lose 
its garment industry, first in rank among 
the city’s businesses. 

Starting in 19382, when the New York 
department store of Lord:& Taylor made 
history by actually paying good money 
o advertise American-designed dresses, a 
small beginning had been made toward an 


American style, But at best high fashion 


in the United States remained a weakling, 


taving upon a French erutch until 1941, 
That year, Hochman’s ILGWU wrote a 


contract with employers that included a 
promotion clause binding New York’s gar- 
ment industry to pay a trifling royalty on 
every unit produced so as to set up a New 
York Dress Institute for boosting New 
York styles. 

The outgrowth was a propaganda outfit 
that thrust leadership upon American 
stylists. Today it counts the results in 
bales of favorable publicity. The Dress 
Institute’s semi-annual Press Week, which 
began by attracting 51 editors in July 
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1943, captured three times that number 
last week. 

The institute, for which $2,703,000 was 
raised until the assessments ceased in 1944, 
still has $750,000 left, or enough to keep 
operating another three to four years. 

New York’s greatest competitor last 
week was not Paris, but Southern Cali- 
forma, where climate, scenery, and Holly- 
wood combined to furnish inspiration for 
a line of classic sportswear that was ir- 
resistible to more and more American 
women every year. But though California’s 
volume has jumped 470 per cent since 1935 
to a gross of about $400,000,000 last year, 
and may reach $1,000,000,000 by 1955, it 
accounts for but 3 per cent of the nation’s 
dress business, compared with New York’s 
80) per cent, ; 


Gamble a la Modes Yet even as they 
rode the crest of the wave, New York's 


designers last week appeared to have taken 


their longest gamble, What editors saw, as 


models pirouetted across thickly carpeted 
showrooms, was not a transition but a 


revolution. 
To many it seemed as though the 1920s 


‘were back—with zippers this time. Back 


was the slim silhouette, the deemphasized 
breast, the long, slender skirt, the peculiar 
hats of the Harding days. Dress lengths 
were down to 1910 levels. But fabrics were 
new, lush, and clever. Sometimes the hips 
were padded, sumetimes not. It was evi- 


dent that designers, looking to the future, 


were compromising with the past, ,and 
often the results were startling, even con- 
tradictory. 

One fact was clear: New York was no 
longer following Paris. Where Paris had 
dropped skirts by centimeters, New York 
had lowered them by inches. 

Fad or Fiasco: No one could be cer- 
tain whether the American woman was 
ready for what was shown last week. Fash- 
ion leadership was no predictable science. 
It was a matter of trend-spotting ex- 
pressed clotheswise, a business of express- 
ing forcefully and tastefully what women 
were groping for. And it depended on fol- 


lowership, 
All designers remembered the fiasco of 
the wasp waist decreed by Mainbocher. in 


1930 and flatly rejected by American 
women, Those firms whd had copied Paris 
too faithfully Jost millions, The high styl- 


ists had to be out front, but not so far 
out that they lost touch. 


Had the designers who “showed” last 
week lost touch? It was a question as 
intangible as the frou-frou on a dress or 
the champagne bubbles with which eager 
manufacturers tickled the noses of out-of- 
town buyers. It was a question as hard as 
cash, as big as the 210,000,000 dresses 
annually produced in America. 

Paris couturiers, their American market 
gone, were reduced to thin fare. They were 
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Hochman: He saw the opportunity 


catering to a few international socialites 
who could pay from 30,000 franes ($253) 
for a simple daytime dress to 100,000 
franes ($842.50) for a spectacular evening 
gown. Devoutly hoping that New York 
had stubbed its toe, they happily and 
vengefully maintained that American de- 
signers were grossly exaggerating the lower 
hemline. American women, they hoped, 
would rebel. Hollywood, it was reported, 
liad asked Paris not to push the lower 
hemline because it was less photogenic. 
To Paris the fight was not yet over. 
If New York’s gamble failed, Parisian 
prestige would be quick to rebound. 


STEEL: 


Surplus or Shortage? 


‘One hundred and eighty thousand Gen- 
eral Motors workers were fishing, swim- 
ming, or thumb-twiddling this week— 
without paychecks. The recurrent. steel 
shortage had foreed GM to shut down all 
passenger-car production for a full week. 

To businessmen, starved for steel ever 
since V-J Day, the GM shutdown was an- 
other painful, costly interruption in pro- 
duction. To Washington it symbolized two 
crucial, growing problems: 
> Is present capacity sufficient to produce 
enough steel for continued full employ- 
ment in this country? 
> Can we spare enough steel to meet pos- 
sible commitments under the Marshall 
program for rebuilding Europe? 

Before the steel subcommittee of the 
Senate Small Business Committee Walter 
Reuther, the United-Auto Workers’ spit- 
fire chief, charged that the steel industry 
policy was one of “planned scarcity plain- 
ly calculated to enhance profits and to 
fortify their monopoly hold.” : 

“Witnesses from the steel corporation 
assert that 80,000,000 tons will be enough 
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for the next five or ten years,” said 
Reuther. “If their plan is carried out, it 
will mean 14,000,000 unemployed by 
1950.” 

Capacity by Competition: Reuther’s 
views were strikingly similar to those of 
Sen. James Murray of Montana. Murray 
was fed up with the steel shortage which 
had forced many small metal manufac- 
turers out of business. He was working on 
a bill, probably for introduction at the 
next session of Congress, that would ex- 
pand steel output by lending money to 
small “competitive” steel companies. As 
alast choice, the government was to build 
plants and lease them to private operators. 

To prove that the shortages had forced 
many small manufacturers to shut down, 
and others to pay exorbitant black-market 
prices for steel, Murray could cite chap- 
ter and verse from recent Senate sub- 
committee hearings. To refute steel-indus- 
try claims that the shortage was only tem- 
porary, Murray counted on the facts and 
figures of Louis H. Bean, Agriculture De- 
partment economist, and on other govern- 
ment studies. 

In 24 years as a government economist, 
Bean had built a reputation in Washington 
as an extraordinary prophet. After he got 
close to the New Deal in 1933, some said 
that Louis Bean had a habit of prophesy- 
ing first, then finding figures to fit his 
theories. But Bean did have an uncanny 
knack for predicting election results; and 
for a spell in 1937 he foretold weather with 
an accuracy that mystified his associates 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

For his steel prophecy, Bean bases his 
reasoning on a comparison of production 
and employment. In 1900, he points out, 
steel output averaged a half ton for each 
jobholder in this country. By 1918, steel 
output per jobholder had jumped to one 
ton, and in 1941 reached 1.6 tons. Today, 
says Bean, to provide a job for the aver- 
age worker, 1.8 tons of steel must be pro- 
duced. This means, he concludes, that 
98,000,000 to 122,000,000 tons of steel 
will be needed in 1950 to maintain full 
employment. Present maximum capacity 
of the industry is only 91,000,000 tons. 

Industry Optimism: Bean’s reason- 
ing causes the steel industry to blow its 
collective top. Steel executives claim it ‘is 
shot full of loopholes and inaccuracies. 


‘Walter S. Tower, the American Iron & 


Steel Institute president, last fortnight re- 
Iterated the industry’s position. “Present 
capacities, plus those now planned for 
completion over the next year,” Tower 
told a Senate subcommittee, “should meet 
every expectable demand in the near fu- 
ture. 

“Few industries in this country ever 
have been set up or can afford to be set 
up to meet simultaneous peak demand .. . 
If everyone tried to get delivery of coal 
or fuel oil for household heating on the 
Same day, many would have to be disap- 
Pointed. If everyone lifted his telephone 
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@ There’s many a cool day and comfortable evening in one of 
these R & M Banner Fans. You'll like its style, its rich dark brown 
finish, its power that whips up a whale of a breeze with scarcely 
‘a whisper. And you'll hardly notice the current it uses. Move it 
from room to room as a desk model or mount it on a wall with 
the handy bracket included. Guaranteed one full year. From $15.75. 





R & M ATTIC FAN cools the whole house. 
Ready to install. No tricky remodeling,.no costly 
construction. Quiet-running fan operates in any 
position in any type of house. From $106.25. 























R & M PORTABLE HOME COOLER is set into 
open window. It's quiet. Extends only 612 inches 
into room. Static-free. You take it along when you 
move! From $94.81. 


FREE! 


R « M Fan Folder No. 
1950 gives you all the 
details. Address: Robbins 
& Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
Division, Springfield, Ohio; 
or Brantford, Ontario. 
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at the same time and began to place calls, 
the result would be a lot of complaints.” 

State and Commerce Department offi- 
cials last week did not share Tower’s op- 
timism. Before the steel subcommittee 
they testified that, because of the continu- 
ing shortage, shipments of steel under the 
Marshall plan would have to be limited 
to the most severe hardship cases. 

To add confusion to controversy, an- 
other branch of the Administration, the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 


was busily arguing that the steel industry ° 


should absorb higher coal prices without 
raising the price of steel. Steel profits—the 
normal stimulus for expanding .capacity— 
would thereby be reduced. 

At the week’s end the steelmakers ap- 
peared resting uncomfortably between the 


- devil and the deep blue sea. 


BONDS: 


International Bargain 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development had approached the 
problem of borrowing money from United 
States civilians with all the timidity of a 
bashful boy screwing up courage to ask 
for his first date. It had made an exten- 
sive survey of investor opinion and it 
had pondered long over terms and interest 
rates. 

Finally, at 9 a.m., Tuesday, July 15, 
it placed on sale $150,000,000 worth of 
25-year, 3 per cent bonds and $100,000,- 
000 worth of 10-year, 214 per cent bonds, 
both priced at par. Within a few minutes 
the 1,600 dealers handling the issue 
throughout the country had more orders 
than they could possibly handle. The issue 


had been oversubscribed by a tremendous 
margin. 

An hour later, as John J. McCloy, World 
Bank president, beamed from the sidelines, 
trading in the bonds opened on the New 
York Stock Exchange on a “when issued” 
basis. The first sale of 3 per cent bonds 
was quickly completed at 103, three points 
above the original offering price. A few 
minutes later, some of the 214 per cent 
bonds changed hands at 102, two points 
above the offering price. Prices faded 
slightly later, but both issues closed the 
week well above the quotations at which 
they had been sold to the public. 

What happened was that the World 
Bank, in order to insure that its first date 
with United States investors would be a 
success, had offered an attractive bargain. 
The interest rates were more liberal than 
those of many top-grade corporate secu- 
rities. And investors knew that until the 
World Bank’s total borrowings exceeded 
$3,000,000,000, they were adequately cov- 
ered by the subscription pledge of the 
United States Treasury. 

The result, as Sylvia Porter, financial 
editor of The New York Post, described it, 
was “the sort of bond sale investment men 
must dream of as they ride the Banker’s 
Special and think their thoughts of 
heaven.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Railroads: Starting Sept. 1, passen- 
gers will be able to travel in style and 
pay at leisure. A plan announced last week 
by the Railroad Passenger Interterritorial 
Committee provides for the purchase of 
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World Bank President McCloy beams; investors like his new securities 
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tickets, Pullman accommodations, side 
trips, and all-expense tours including meals 
and hotel rooms with no down payment 
and up to twelve months to pay. Local 


_ banks, which will finance the plan at their 


regular consumer-loan rates, also will lend 
money for vacation clothes and equip- 
ment. The new service will be in addition 
to the credit-card arrangement which pro- 
vides for monthly billing for tickets. 

Airlines: The first Douglas DC-6 in 
transatlantic service was flown from New 
York to Brussels last week by Sabena, the 
Belgian airline, which will take the plane 
on a 23,000-mile demonstration tour of 
its routes in Africa and Europe. 

Income: The median income for the 
nation’s 46,500,000 families was $2,300 
last year, up from $2,020 in 1945, the 
Federal Reserve Board announced last 
week. Ten per cent of the families had 
an income of $5,000 or more, while 40 
per cent had less than $2,000. 


PRODUCTS: 


-What’s New 


For Doodlers: Permanote, Inc., of 
Philadelphia is marketing a _British-de- 
signed memo desk pad with a roll of note 
paper that advances a fresh writing sur- 
face each time the pad is opened. Old 
memos roll up in the base. 

For Housekeepers: A floor polisher 
with a bgll-point applicator that feeds 
liquid wax onto the floor just ahead of the 
buffing pad has been introduced by Lin-X 
Products of Cleveland. 

For Bombers: Because the Army’s 
Consolidated-Vultee B-36 six-engine bomb- 
er can fly 10,000 miles, outranging any 


fighter-plane escort, it will carry a tiny jet’ 


fighter, the XP-85, in its bomb bay. 
The “baby kangaroo” fighter will ride to 
the target area, be launched in mid-air 
to take on enemy planes, and return to 
the mother ship for the trip home. 

For Printers: At its Ocala, Fla., plant 
the William J. Higgins Co. has developed 
a newspaper-printing method that does 
away with typesetting machines, matrixes, 
and stereotype plates. Type is “set” on 
margin-equalizing typewriters. Type and 
pictures then are engraved directly on a 


single magnesium sheet, which weighs less: 


than a pound, compared with 46 pounds 
for a stereotype plate. The advantages 
claimed: less proofreading and fewer typo- 
graphical errors; unlimited use of pictures 
at no extra cost, and greater press speed 
with less wear and tear. The process has 
been in use for several months at the Lees- 
burg, Fla., Commercial Ledger, a twelve- 
page weekly, Higgins announced last week. 

For Teeth: The handle of the Port-0- 
Fount toothbrush is built like a fountain- 
pen barrel, holditig a supply of liquid 
dentifrice which is fed automatically into 
the bristles. The manufacturer is the 
Port-O-Fount Corp. of Watertown, Wis. 
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New Yorks SRO" sign is coming down 


w™ its 7,800,000 population grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds— with 
vital transportation facilities saturated 
—with many subway cars needing re- 
placement, New York needed action. 
“Never mind post-war dream equip- 
ment,”’ said New York’s Board of 
Transportation. ‘‘We need good, 
proven cars with the latest improve- 
ments—lots of them—/ast!”’ 


And for that job, the Board of 
Transportation turned —logically —to 




















the American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. For ever since tiny steam en- 
gines hauled Old Manhattan’s first 
elevated trains, A.C.F. has been con- 
tinuously supplying New York’s vast 
transportation network—overhead, 
surface or underground—with de- 
pendable equipment. 


500 new cars were ordered. 500 cars 
of advanced engineering . . . smoother 
... faster... quieter . . . with fluores- 
cent lighting and improved ventila- 








Giant, bustling New 
York City was in a jam 
—a subway jam... 


tion. Bright, cheerful cars that are 
forerunners of a new era in under- 
ground transportation. 


They’ll be joining the thousands of 
other A.C.F. cars New York already 
operates... giving a comfortable daily 
ride to another half-million citizens. 


Yes, the “S.R.O”’ sign is coming 
down in New York. And A.C.F. is 
proud to be helping her set the pace 
for the nation’s other great cities. 








American Car and Foundry Company 
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What happens 
when paper 
is BOILED? 


Put an ordinary sheet of paper in boiling 
water and what ,happens? In almost no 
time at all it goes to pieces. But—do the 
same thing with Patapar* Vegetable Parch- 
ment. Boil it vigorously. What happens? 
Nothing. Patapar is boil-proof. It remains 
intact and strong. 


Patapar resists 
grease, too 


When grease or oily things are wrapped 
in Patapar its grease-proof texture resists 
penetration. Its outer surface stays clean— 
free from stains. 

Because of these unique characteristics 
Patapar has been called upon to do an 
endless variety of jobs. As a food wrapper 
it protects products like butter, meats, fish, 
shortening, frozen foods. It is used for lin- 
ing motor oil containers, for packaging 
cottonseed oil compounds, for soap mold 
liners, for making hair wave pads. These 
are typical examples. 


Colorful printing 


Patapar can be printed beautifully with 
brand names and colorful designs. We do 
the printing in our own plants which are 
specially equipped for printing Patapar by 
letterpress or offset lithog- 
raphy. 


Protected 


y 
Patapar 
Vegetable 


e 
Business Men: 
For more ‘information 
about Patapar and its ap- 
plications write on your 
business letterhead for 
booklet N. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetabie Parchment since 1885 
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N 1939, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, average weekly 
wages paid in all manufacturing indus- 
tries were $23.86. In bituminous coal 
mining they were almost exactly the 
same—$23.88. In January of this year, 
weekly wages in all manufacturing in- 
dustries had advanced 98 per cent to 
$47.02. In the same period, 
weekly bituminous coal wages 
had been boosted 191 per 
cent to $69.54. These were 
the highest weekly wages paid 
in any industry. The cost of 
living had gone up only 53 
per cent. The wholesale price 
of bituminous coal went up in 
the same period 43 per cent. 

Such was the situation be- 
fore John L. Lewis’s final tri- 
umph a few weeks ago. Then he boosted 
the hourly wage rates of soft-coal min- 
ers from _$1.1814 to $1.634%. He won 
$13.05 for an eight-hour day against 
$11.85 for a previous nine-hour day. 
This means that for the most produc- 
tive. periods the miners’ weekly wages 
were raised from a former $69 to $75 to 
$78, depending upon when overtime 
begins. 

All during the period that Mr. Lewis’s 
strike threats were forcing the soft-coal 
industry to add another rise of about 
30 per cent in total labor costs, Presi- 
dent Truman did nothing. Or rather, he 
seemed to do everything to strengthen 
Mr. Lewis’s hands. Though the Taft- 
Hartley bill was finally enacted over his 
veto, his known opposition made _ it 
weaker than it would otherwise have 
been (particularly in dealing with an 
industrywide union like the United 
Mine Workers). By calling it “unwork- 
able” he encouraged unions to flout it 
or treat it with contempt. 


MMEDIATELY after the damage was 
I irreparably done, however, the Presi- 
dent expressed “deep concern,” not 
about-the wage increase itself, but about 
the possibility of “‘a substantial increase 
in the price of coal.” This, he feared, 
would “renew the inflationary spiral.” 
“The people of the country,” he went 
on, “have the right to demand that 
their prosperity shall not be imperiled 
by immediate increases in the price of 
coal and in the price of steel.” In other 
words, he finds nothing to fear when 
Mr. Lewis or any other labor leader 





Telling Prices What to Do 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


forces any increase whatever in wages, 
Our economy, it appears, is only “im- 
periled” when such wage increases are 
reflected in prices. 

Mr. Truman did not stop to tell us 
what the result would be if this increase 
were not reflected in prices. In 1946 the 
average net operating profit margin to 

American mines on a ton of 
soft coal was 13 cents. The 
United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal—which can be counted 
upon for a low estimate— 
contends that the cost of soft 
coal will not be raised more 
than 65 to 67 cents a ton by 
the new labor settlement® If 
the price of soft coal did not 
go up now, therefore, this 
would mean an average net 
operating loss to the mines of something 
in the neighborhood of 52 cents a ton. 
Would it help the miners, or the steel 
industry, or production and employ- 
ment, if the soft-coal mines had to close 
down because they were losing money? 


o Mr. Truman’s advisers know by 
just how much the coal mines and 
steel companies should or should not 
increase the price of coal or steel in 
order to make just the “right” profit? 
In view of the heavy losses in the coal 
or steel industry in bad years, do Mr. 
Truman’s advisers knew just how high 
profits should be in good years to at- 
tract both the absolute and relative 
amounts of new venture capital to as- 
sure the right production of steel or 
coal in relation to other production? 
Do they know what the profits of in- 
dustry in general should be to accumu- 
late or attract sufficient new capital to 
provide new jobs and bring about a 
permanent increase in real wages? 
Mr. Truman’s coal-price statement is 
even more disturbing to the business 
outlook than the latest forced boost in 
coal wages and the distortions in the 
economy which it will set up, serious as 
these are. For Mr. Truman’s statement 
is a resumption of the effort to talk 
down prices by exhortation and veiled 
warnings. It looks suspiciously like the 
groundwork of a campaign to restore 
price control. To encourage a further 
increase in labor costs while holding 
down prices would be, of course, the 
quickest and most certain way to bring 
prosperity and production to a halt. 
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| Sangway, America! Here come the New 


Jeep Pucks — 


The new ‘Jeep’ Trucks are the biggest news in the medium-duty 

y field. Here are tough, long-lived trucks with low gross ‘vehicle 
weights in relation to pay-load capacity ...4700-5300 gross 
vehicle weights, % to 1 ton nominal pay-load. 

Willys-Overland engineers cut off every ounce of gas-eating 
dead-weight, producing trucks that whack operating costs but 
still have the strength and stamina that spell low maintenance 
and long service. Their lower weight, teamed up with the world 

14 BODY AND CHASSIS STYLES—‘Jeep’ meres std — ae ‘Jeep’ Trucks the ace buy for relia- 
Truck bodies are functionally de- re ee 
signed for long life and low main- See them now, with their functional bodies that make sense 





tenance costs. Top of page: steel- to truck buyers . . . hard-to-damage fenders, well protected lights, 
bed pickup. Above: platform stake, full opening hoods, sturdy doors and comfortable cabs. 

wood floor and gates. Below: (Jeft) 

canopy top, (center) cab and chassis, WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, Toledo, Ohio 


(right) demountable steel van. MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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The Mormon “This Is the Place” monument being unveiled this week 


This Is the Place 


The little band of Mormon pioneers was 
weary. Ever since April 16, more than 
three months before, the party of 148, in- 
cluding three women and two children, had 
been pushing from Nauvoo, IIl., across 
the plains and over the Rocky Mountains. 
Beset by Indians, footsore, and short of 
food, the Mormons strengthened their souls 
by prayer, their spirits by playing at mock 
trials and snowball fights. Apostle George 
A. Smith celebrated July 4 by treating the 
whole company to his own brand of ice- 
cream—snow mixed with sugar. But Zion, 
the Promised Land, seemed far away, and 
even Brigham Young, the leader, fell ill of 
mountain fever. 

Scouts brought word of the sunny plains 
of California—and of the barren valley 
at the Great Salt Lake. Brigham Young 
made his choice. “If there’s a place no- 
body else wants,” he said, “that’s the place 
I’m hunting for.” 

On July 24, 1847, the wagon in which he 
lay sick entered the Salt Lake valley. 
Young raised himself up and solemnly 
said: “It is enough. This is the place.” 

Church and State: Just 100 years 
later, 148 descendants of these pioneers, 
and of thousands who followed them, 
this week traveled over the same _ trail 
—in Buicks and Studebakers trimmed 
with plywood oxen and white canvas 
tops. It was part of a gigantic June- 
to-September celebration of the Utah 
trek of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, Sports events, concerts by the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle Chotr, and theatri- 
val presentations rounded out the centen- 


nial program, And on July 24, the huge 
$300,000 “This Is the Place” monument 
was to be unveiled on the historic spot 
where Brigham Young chose to build God’s 


kingdom. upon the earth. 
The modern pseudo-pioneers in their 
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automobiles were in a sense a symbol of 
how far the Mormons and Utah had come 
in 100 years. In contrast to the first pitiful 
pioneer group who lost half their first crops 
by a plague of crickets—suddenly and 
almost miraculously routed by flocks of 
seagulls*—the Mormons now live in green 
valleys and on well-irrigated farms. Their 
world membership is close to 1,000,000. 
Formerly a persecuted minority because 
of their religious and political beliefs, the 
Saints now constitute about 70 per cent 
of the present estimated Utah population 
of 650,000. Even the “Gentiles’—as all 
non-Mormons are called by church. mem- 
bers+-feel that the Latter-Day Saints have 
done a Samson’s task in building not only 
a great church, but a great state. 

That church and state should be separate 
was never the dream of Joseph Smith, 
founder of the Latter-Day Saints. The 
visions he claimed to have of the angel 
Moroni, who in 1827 delivered to Smith the 
book written by his father, the angel Mor- 
mon, called for a state subservient to the 
church in every interest—social, economic, 
and political. This was the premise on 
which Smith organized the first gathering 
at Kirtland, Ohio, in 1831. Members lived 
a sort of Christian communism called the 
“United Order.” 

Smith planned to build Zion in western 
Missouri, Failing twice, he moved his Mor- 
mons to Illinois. There at Nauvoo (mean- 
ing “the beautifal’”), he gathered 20,000 
farmers and craftsmen, formed an army, 
got himself a uniform and a white horse, 
and prepared the ideal state. The Gentiles 
were frightened. 

Furthermore, many of them were 
shocked at Mormon tenets, The doctrine 


of continuous revelation, and the belief 


that the Old Testament priesthood had 


been restored through Joseph Smith, 





*There is a monument to the seagull on the 
Temple Block in Salt Lake City. The bird is still 
protected by Utah law. 


seemed heresy to members of other creeds. 
The Saints set other books up as com- 
panions to the Bible—the Book of Mor- 
mon and the various collected revelations 
which Smith claimed. To some 
smacked of blasphemy. 

When the added charge of polygamy was 
hurled at Smith in 1842, it was small 
wonder that the Gentiles were aroused. So 
they sought to destroy Smith and _ the 
Mormons by false witness and trickery 
which culminated in the murder of Joseph 
and his brother Hyrum in 1844. The Mor- 
mons suffered a heavy blow, but it was 
far from a knockout. 

Saints or Sinners? The polygamy is. 
sue immediately skyrocketed out of all 
proportion to its actual existence. It played 
little part in the Utah trek, for the Mor- 
mons under Brigham Young, Smith’s suc- 
cessor, were still only looking for a home. 
While only 3 per cent of the Saints ever 
practiced polygamy, it branded them as 
sinners in newspaper headlines from coast 
to coast. In the years that it flourished,. 
about 1852 to 1890, polygamy and the 
“cohabs” often made a convenient polit- 
ical handle for opposition to the Mormons. 

The Saints clung to it as much through 
stubbornness as belief. Leaders like Young 
were certainly never embarrassed by the 
issue. When Tom Thumb, the English 
midget, came to this country, he stopped 
in Utah to see Young, who had a score of 
wives. Tiny Tom told Young: “There is 
one thing I cannot understand about you 
Mormons, and that is, to put it bluntly, 
this here polygamy.” President Young 
stared at him solemnly and answered: 
“Don’t worry, when I was your size I 
didn’t understand it either.” 

State That Never Was: The closest 
that Young and the Saints ever came to 
building the new Jerusalem was in the 
1850s, when they .drew up a. state 
constitution. Young was governor of the 
provisional state of Deseret (meaning 
“honeybee,” a symbol of Mormon industri- 
ousness). About all that remains of that 
ideal today is a stone in the Washington 
Monument, donated by Deseret in 1850. 

Although the Mormons swore allegiance 
to the United States Constitution, as late 
as 1863 Brigham Young was saying: “The 
time will come when we will give laws to 
the nations of the earth.” Gentiles who 
had formerly courted the bloc voting of 
the Mormons in national elections realized 
that the church state as the Saints envi- 
sioned it could never be a part of this coun- 
try’s government. The faithful were hard- 
er of persuasion, but they had to give in 


before Utah was finally admitted to the 
union in 1896. The church had been broken 
as a political force, 

Today Utah’s senators, two congress 
men, and Gov. Herbert B. Maw are al 
Mormons—but the church itself can no 
longer dictate the votes of its citizens. In 


1936, Mormon leaders and The Deseret 
News, church-owned Salt Lake City paper, 


Newsweek 
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came out for Alf Landon. The Saints 
voted for Roosevelt two to one. Since then, 
the church has not officially backed any 
individual candidate. Yet local and nation- 
al officials still find it worth while to keep 
at least a nominal Mormon affiliation. 

Industrial Empire? The economic 
control the Saints once held over the faith- 
ful also has changed in the past century. 
In the early days, the church bought land 
for those who couldn’t afford to. They 
could pay later in produce. The Zion’s 
Cooperative Mercantile Institution, founded 
in 1869, provided a community department 
store which did $15,000,000 of business 
in its first five years. Now the church 
owns only one-fourth of the ZCMI stock. 
Young men are no longer interested in 
improving the land by irrigation or in 
farming at all. 

But the church has moved ahead in 
projects like the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., 
which provides jobs for unemployed 
Saints. During the depression, the church 
took care of some 55,000 indigent Mor- 
mons who would otherwise have been on 
relief. Some Saints didn’t care for the ex- 
change in goods offered in the church 
make-work projects, preferring cash from 
Federal relief. Today the church cares for 
about 10,000 of its own unemployed, feed- 
ing them from the “bishop’s warehouses” 
in each of the church’s 1,220 wards (par- 
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Mormon history: Joseph Smith, an 1875 drawing “Bringing 


ishes). Tithing from prosperous members 
provides most of the money for goods, 
with little overhead, as the Mormon priest- 
hood serves without salary. 

Whether the traditionally agricultural 
Mormons will become industrialists is a 
moot point, Deposits of pitchblende—a 


source of uranium--have been found in 
Utah. The state now holds second place 


In this country in the production of copper 


ahd lead, third in zine and silver. The 
$190,000,000 United States Steel plant 


built at Provo during the second world 
war has been in peacetime production for 
a year now. It is the largest west of Chi- 
cago. In the eyes of young Mormons, the 
talsing of sugar beets and wheat pales be- 
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fore the promise of modern industrial 
wealth. 

The Latter-Day Saints, who have had to 
adapt themselves to drastic idealistic 
changes, will undoubtedly face the new 
challenge of industrialization without fail- 
ing. Their president, George A. Smith, 77, 
distant relative of Joseph Smith, is con- 


_servative but farsighted. Crushed politi- 


cally, curtailed economically, the Mormons 
have learned to exist in a modified Zion of 
live and let live. 

World Mission: While the Mormon 
cynosure is still Utah, the church now 
looks out over the world for converts. That 
this new vision is coming to reality shows 
in the 1,000,000 membership —figure— 
double the number in 1918. Now 3,600 
young people of both sexes are scattered 
over the globe as missionaries, for every 
young man and woman is an acceptable 
John the Baptist. 

In the sacred precincts of the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City, the initiate 
still pray and look for the kingdom of God 
on earth—with renewed faith in its even- 
tual triumph. After a century, the Saints 
remember with pride and a sense of ful- 
fillment the words of Brother Lyman L. 
Woods at a 1908 anniversary celebration: 
“The church of God is planted on the 
mountain tops where all the world can 
see. 
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Union of the United 


In 1931, certain of the Congregational 
Churches, dating back to 1620 and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and several of the Chris- 
tian Churches, which trace their origin to 
revival movements at the close of the 


eighteenth century, banded together at 
Seattle to form the Congregational Chris- 


tian Churches, 


Three years later, the Evangelical Synod 


of North America (1840) and the Reformed 


Church in the United States (1725) met 
in Cleveland, and a single body emerged, 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Although one church operates under the 
congregational system and the other un- 
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Home the Fifth Wife,” and Brigham Young 


RELIGION 


der the presbyterian, plans to unite the 
united bodies have been discussed since 
1942. At a January meeting this year, the 
Congregational Christians’ executive com- 


\mittee voted to submit the issue to local 


conferences. And last week on July 15, 
the general synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, meeting in St. Louis, 
approved the union plan 281 to 23 and 
referred it to the local synods. 

Officials of both churches feel sure that 
the smaller groups will ratify the plan. 
Actual union will take place sometime in 
the fall of 1948. Then the Congregational 
Christians, numbering some 1,100,000, and 
the Evangelical and Reformed members, 
708,382 strong, will become the United 
Church of Christ—sixth largest Protestant 
denomination in the United States. 


Reunion of the Divided 


Ever since 1933, when the Russian Or- 
thodox Church in America divided into 
two groups, Moscow has been trying to 
win back the San Francisco independents, 
now ruled by Metropolitan Theophilus. 


* The main issue which has kept the Ameri- 


can church split is the independents’ in- 
sistence on American autonomy, rather 
than episcopal control by the mother 
church in Russia. 

Two years ago, Archbishop Alexei of. 





Brown Bros. 


Yaroslav and Rostov came over to effect 
a reconciliation. Flown here by special 
plane, he went back by freighter—his 
mission a complete failure (NEWSWEEK, 
Aprik 1, 1946). But last November the 
All American Sobor met in Cleveland and 
recognized the Patriarch Alexei of Moscow 
as spiritual—but not administrative—head 


of the Russian Orthodox Chureh. The 
patriarch expressed interest in welcoming 
the independent brethren back to the 


mother church on.this basis. 

Last week on July 17, Archbishop Greg- 
ory, metropolitan of Leningrad and Nov- 
gorod, arrived at La Guardia Field, New 
York, to try once more to reunite the two 
factions. 
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The plating ma- 
chine installed 
here is the one 
hundredth of its 
kind constructed 
and sold within 18 





Friden Automatic 
Calculator.<Parts 








The Friden Calculating Machine Co. of 
San Leandro, California is now cadmium 
lating the parts for its product in this 
dylite Fully Automatic Plating Machine. 


Production rates are 180 large parts, bases, 
etc., of 6400 smaller parts per hour. The 
machine completes one cycle ‘every 18 
minutes during which the parts are not 
touched from the time they are racked 
until they are unloaded and ready for 
assembly or storage. 


This machine operated by one plater is fully 
adjustable for any plating cycle desired. It 
turns out the production which previously 
required five hand platers. It assures uni- 
formly plated parts and it occupies less 
floor space than would be required by 
any other method. 


THE UDYLITE CORPORATION 


DETROIT I, MICHIGAN 
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Myths After Max 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE price of barbiturates being what 
Tit is, a man spends quite a lot of 
time trying to think up bedtime stories 
to put his kids to sleep at no expense. 
When his stock of old tales gives out, 
he can turn on his radio and cull a 
handful of rich, new material from the 
remarks of my friend Bill Stern, the 
sports director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

I give this tip to parents 
with a show of superior 
knowledge, but the truth is 
that I had forgotten or over- 
looked William’s program so 
long myself that my children 
were living on uncooked sub- 
stitutes like Superman and 
The Lone Ranger, with a 
comic book now and _ then , 
for a chaser. I: had not really heard a 
good Stern story since 1944, when Wil- 
liam, with a Chicago tout sheet named 
“Collyer’s Eye” as his impeccable au- 
thority, quoted to his vast audience a 
report that the American League pen- 
nant race of that year had been fixed by 
gamblers. 

It struck me as a good, clean, moral 
tale, suitable for children of all ages. 
I guess it struck everyone that way 
except the ballplayers, who had the 
poor taste to be annoyed by it. At any 
rate, the story entertained me and then 
slipped my mind, and it wasn’t till just 
the other day that I realized again 
what a way William has with words. 


T was a letter from a NEWSWEEK 
I reader, a Marine corporal stationed 
in Indiana, that brought the matter 
up. It seems that William’s stories con- 


‘fuse while they entertain. The corporal 


had read (Newsweek, June 9) of the 
Allies’ official whitewashing of Max 
Schmeling in Germany—no Nazi, they 
said. He couldn’t reconcile this with a 
story of Mr. Stern’s he had heard on 
the radio some five years ago. 

“Tl give the whole thing to you 
from the beginning,” he writes, “as 
nearly as I can to the way Stern told 
it: 

“Back in 1988, Schmeling met Joe 
Louis for the second time. Max was 
quite confident of the outcome and put 
every cent he had on himself. As it 
turned out, he made a bad investment 
and found himself without the funds 
necessary for transportation back to 
Germany. He finally succeeded in bor- 





rowing $400 off Gottfried von Cramm, 
the tennis player. 

“Not many vears later the world was 
at war. Cramm, having anti-Nazi_ po- 
litical views, found himself in a con- 
centration camp. The Nazified Schme- 
ling, after being wounded in the para- 
troops, was made a commandant of one 
of the concentration camps in 
Germany. Cramm, much to 
his delight, found himself 
transferred to Schmeling’s 
camp. He reminded him of 
the reasons why he should be 
released and_ slipped out 
of the country. Schmeling 
agreed he owed Cramm a fa- 
vor, but his repayment had a 
string attached. An operation 

™ was performed, both of 
Cramm’s feet were amputated, so he 
would never play tennis again. He was 
then released. It seems, Schmeling fig- 
ured Cramm would get back to the 
United States somehow and raise money 
against the Nazi cause through tennis 
tours. Stern,” adds the corporal, “de- 
fied the German Government to refute 
his statement, almost cried.” 

The war was on, and the German 
Government never did refute William’s 
statement. Neither has a man-eating 
shark ‘ever talked back to an editorial 
writer sitting in an office. The corporal’s 
memory may be a bit wrong. Perhaps 
William was talking ‘about the ‘first 
Schmeling fight, and not the second. 
And perhaps Schmeling touched Cramm 
for rent money, not betting money. 
Max was so confident for the second 
bout, in training, that he quivered like 
a bowlful of jellied consommé. 

However, the Episode of the Default- 
ing Debtor and the Missing Feet is the 
kind of thing we need to win the chil- 
dren away from Peter Rabbit and the 
Lone Ranger. When you come right 
down to it, this is the high-class stuff 
of which Sherlock Holmes was made. 


AM reminded of one more educa- 

tional Stern story. Stop*me if you've 
heard William tell how a skinny, young 
fellow was going to box for a living one 
time, until a kindly stranger advised 
him not to do it. That skinny youth 
was Frank Sinatra. The kindly stranger 
was Grantland Rice. 

“It’s beautiful,” said Mr. Rice emo- 
tionally when he heard it, “but I never 
met Sinatra in my life.” 
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RACING: 


Empire’s Gold 


It was pretty big talk, taking in a couple 
of continents and the two biggest bank- 
rolls in horse history. In the end, the first 
$100,000 Empire Gold Cup race last Sat- 
urday was very nearly turned into some- 
thing that any $2 bettor could dream up. 
Down to the last few strides of the 15¢- 
mile route at Belmont Park in New York, 
the leader was Natchez, a 25-to-1 shot. 

By a short head, Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs’s 
Stymie finished first to win $73,000 and 
regain the all-time money-winning leader- 
ship with $678,510. After five straight 
victories over Stymie, the heavily favored 
Assault could do no better than third 
place, worth $10,000, for a lifetime total 
of $623,370. 

As a contest between the stars of two 
continents, it stopped all the talk. One of 
the invaders, Endeavour II of Argentina, 
finished fifteen lengths behind the fourth- 
place Phalanx. The other, Ensuefio II of 
Brazil, was last in a seven-horse field. 


BOXING: 


Bad Boy Makes Good 


When his grandmother showed up in Chi- 
cago last week, Rocky Graziano was grate- 
fully surprised: “Eighty years old, and she 
comes to Chicago to see the black sheep.” 
Most of his life, people had been telling 
Rocky what a bad egg he was. It had been 
like that in reform school and the Army, 
among other places. If there was another 
side to the story, he never learned the 
words for it. 

During the last year, he thought he had 
drawn two particularly bad raps from the 
sports writers and the boxing commission- 
ers. When he helped Tony Zale produce a 
classic in savagery in their first world’s mid- 
dleweight title bout last September, many 
sports writers said he could have got up in 
the sixth round instead of being ‘counted 
out. When, in January, he admitted that he 
had received a fixer’s preposterous $100,000 
offer to throw a minor forthcoming match, 
but hadn’t reported it because he thought 
it was just a gag, his New York boxing 
license was revoked (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 17) . 

In New York, after that, the 25-year-old 
Italian could only shake his mussy mop of 
hair in protest. But in the Chicago Stadium 
on July 16, with the full approval of the 
National Boxing Association, he got a 
chance to hit back in the only way he 
knows. Historically, Rocky couldn’t have 
asked for a better spot; his second title 
match with Zale would go into the records 
as the biggest indoor boxing gate of all 
time ($422,009) . 

Recky’s Mission: Dramatically, Zale 
furnished the perfect crisis for a man on 
Rocky’s kind of mission. In the first three 
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rounds, Zale ripped open his left eye and 
closed the right one, made him gasp at the 
finest body punches in the’ business, and 
knocked him down. 

But if the fourth round was slow, the 
pre-fight doubts about Graziano’s courage 
made it significant: Blinded by his own 
blood and swollen flesh, Rocky was still 
poking with his left and lunging angrily 
with his right. 

In the Stadium’s wilting 92-degree heat 
—22 degrees warmer than the temperature 
outdoors—the fifth round was a tiring one 
for Zale, who has spent sixteen of his 33 


swarmed all over Grand Central terminal 
to greet Rocky on his arrival from Chi- 
cago. 

But his homecoming turned sour when 
he got to his new home in Brooklyn. 
During his absence, burglars cleaned out 
boxing’s loudest collection of suits and 
sports jackets and miscellaneous jewelry 
and trophies. Asked how he would handle 
the thief if and when-he caught up with 
him, Rocky replied: “I got a bum right 
hand. I’d grab him with my left and then 
turn him over to the proper authorities. 
I’m no rowdy.” 


Acme 


A bloodied Graziano (right) proves his courage as he takes Zale’s title 


years in prize rings. Along the ropes, early 
in the sixth, a sudden right on the jaw 
shocked some of the understanding out of 
his eyes, and a wild 36-punch follow-up 
literally draped him over the ropes. With 
50 seconds of the round left, Referee John- 
ny Behr decided that anything more would 
be inhumanly pointless. 

On the radio, a minute later, Rocky 
panted: “H’lo, Mom. The bad boy done 
it.” Almost to a man, the sports writers ad- 
mitted he had, so-far as their previous 
doubts about him were concerned. If the 
boxing commissioners intended to follow 
suit, they apparently needed more time. 
To writers who thought the New York com- 
mission would look absurd if it didn’t let a 
world’s champion fight in his home town, 
Chairman Eddie Eagan primly said: “It 
will be a decision for the commission, not 
one man, to make.” 

In case they needed any help, the com- 
missioners were promised a 50,000-name 


petition from New York’s lower East Side, 


where Rocky used to get into trouble. 
Thousands of these former neighbors 
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BASEBALL: 


Yankees’ Nice Guy 


If it hadn’t been for the cooling talk of 
Manager Bucky Harris himself, the 1934 
Boston Red Sox and the 1943 Phillies 
would have gone on strike when they heard 
that he was being fired. Under him, a play- 
er who blundered on the field could be sure 
of one thing: Harris wasn’t sitting in the 
dugout making cracks about him. The man 
from the Pennsylvania coal country could 
dish it out, but players who deserved sharp 
criticism got it privately. 

When Harris assumed the 1947 manager- 
ship of the New York Yankees, a club that 
had used up three managers a year ago, Joe 
DiMaggio collared his teammates singly 
and in groups. “Harris is a real nice guy,” 
he told them. “Let’s give him all we've 
got.” Last week, with the season only half 
over, they were well on their way to giving 
Manager Harris his first pennant since his 
boy-wonder successes with the Washington 
Senators in 1924-25. 





On July 17, the Yankees knocked off 
their nineteenth consecutive victory, tying 
the all-time American League record set by 
the Chicago Sox in 1906 and dislodging a 
21-year-old Yankee record of sixteen in a 
row. Over that stretch they averaged ten 
hits and six runs a game, limited the op- 
position to two runs a game, and belted 
seventeen home runs. Going into July 18, 
the day they were stopped cold (8-0) by 
Freddie Hutchinson’s two-hit pitching and 
Detroit’s eighteen-hit broadside, they had 
won 45 of their last 57 games and were 
leading the American League by 1114 
games. 

Individually, George McQuinn, a 37- 
year-old pickup booted out of Philadelphia 
after hitting .225 for the Athletics last year, 
was playing a masterful first base and had 
spent most of the season among the league’s 
five leading hitters. That select group also 
included Joe DiMaggio, who had the 
league’s biggest collection of hits. Frank 
Shea, a big 24-year-old rookie and locker- 
room clown who pitches best with men on 
the bases, was the league’s top pitcher with 
eleven victories and two defeats. 

Divvying Up: Under Harris, however, 
there are no titans dominating the cam- 
paign to an extent that has been common 
in Yankee history. The assortment of pos- 
sibilities and question marks Harris found 
on the roster has responded to his handling 
in such a way that credit for Yankee ac- 
complishments has never been divvied up 
among more men. During their streak, Allie 
Reynolds won four times but ten other 
pitchers shared the remaining fifteen vic- 
tories. When sore elbows deprived Harris 
of his two leading pitchers, Shea and Spud 
Chandler, he got a total of four victories in 
five days out of two fresh arrivals, Bobo 
Newsom and Vic Raschi. 

The loss of Charley Keller, when he was 
leading the league in homers and runs bat- 
ted in, was quickly smoothed over. (Keller 
is probably out for the rest of the season 
with an ailing back.) His stand-in, Johnny 
Lindell, could hit a long ball too when he 
was happy, as he seemed to be now. Need- 
ing a good relief pitcher, Harris came up 
with a startling one in Joe Page, who 
hadn’t been getting anywhere as a starter 
and had a good-conduct clause in his con- 
tract besides. 

If DiMaggio or McQuinn quieted down 
momentarily, it was a pretty safe bet that 
Billy Johnson or Tommy Henrich or some- 
body else would have a good day. While the 
streak was on, seven Yankee regulars bat- 
ted over 300. At the week end, they were 
leading the league in hitting, and were a 
close second to Cleveland in fielding. 

Against the departmental balance the 
Yankees were showing, most critics last 
week saw little hope for the rest of the 
league. But Manager Harris knew that a 
feeling of security could be a dangerous 
thing in a pennant race. Asked how many 

victories the Yankees would need from here 
in, he replied: “All they can get.” 


Newsweek, July 28, 1947 


















Accidents to the public do happen!... 
and when they involve your premises 
or producfs, the resulting lawsuits can 
even wipe out your business. 


* * e 


For instance —a visitor in your plant 
trips over a hand truck negligently parked 
in the aisle, fractures skull, sues for and 
gets $25,000. How about your business? 









—Worn cable strands snap, elevator drops 25 feet. All —A faulty container of one of your products explodes 
seven passengers sue. They collect a total of $100,000. in a consumer’s face, badly disfiguring her. She sues 
How about your business? for plenty. How about your business? 





Lawsuit losses can come from the strangest sources! 


Fortunately, Blanket Liability Insurance (on your 
Premises, Products, etc.) offers “‘package protection” 
— for accidents to the public, for which the courts 
; may hold you liable. 


Are you now protected? If not, see your own 
Broker or any Indemnity Insurance Company of 


, ae. 











. North America Agent. f 
A ' ha STANDS BETWEEN YOU AND LOSS 
Your own insurance man looks after your 
: INSURANCE COMPANY OF racer incense 
=? .¢- ete is made on every just claim. 
NORTH AMERICA 7 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792,oldest American stock fire 

COMPANIES, Philadelphia and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 

. Casualty and Accident insurance. only through your own Agent or Broker. 





Insurance Company of North America e Indemnity Insurance Company of North America © Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company e The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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The squeeze is on! With prices high and profits 
thin, you've got to reduce controllable costs to 
protect your profit margin. One way is to simplify 
systems and procedures throughout your business. 


EXAMPLE: One economy-minded firm adopted 
a Kardex-simplified production control system. 
Results: 


| Output increased, and still increasing, because of | 


more effective machine-load scheduling. 


2 Work stoppage due to material shortages almost 
completely eliminated through the use of a unique 
raw material requirements system that exactly pre- 
dicts fluctuations in future raw-material needs! 


3 Reduction of raw material and work-in-process 
inventories, with resultant release of working capi- 
tal for new-product tooling. 


Whether your costs are high in production. ..stock 
...Sales...or ledger... Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., NY 10. 


Reninglon Rend 





THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS 














—— THEATER — 


Jimmy and Harvey 


Harvey has grown considerably since hi: 
first appearance on Broadway late in 194! 
At that time, when Frank Fay first stoppe:' 
to chit-chat with an invisible rabbit whx 
was leaning against a lamppost, the world’s 
most popular rodent next to Alice’s White 
Rabbit was only 6 feet 114 inches tall. 
But with James Stewart (6 foot 3) re- 
placing Fay (5 foot 10) while the latter 
takes a seven-week vacation, Harvey has 
been stepped up to an impressive 6 feet 
5% inches. 

Brock Pemberton was smart in getting 
the movie star to take over Fay’s role 
when Broadway—and particularly a three- 
year-old show—expected the worst from 
the summer doldrums. On the other hand. 
the lanky. casual movie actor, who hasn’t 
been on the local stage since 1935, was 
deliberately putting himself on a spot. 
Everyone knew that the role of Elwood P. 
Dowd was Frank Fay’s private property. 
And it is to Stewart’s credit that his 
trespassing found an opening-night audi- 
ence applauding him to the rafters and 
even the less impressionable critics willing 
to call it a good try. 

Inevitably, the ghost of Frank Fay 
haunts Stewart from bar to Chumley’s 
Rest and back to bar again, and for all his 
natural charm and modest underplaying, 
the screen actor cannot give the play what 
Fay did—-and what, after a second seeing, 
the Mary Chase Pulitzer Prize winner ob- 
viously needs. «ven so, it is still amusing 
enough entertainment for anybody’s money. 
The heroine of the evening is Josephine 
Hull, who returns for the occasion to her 


original role as Elwood’s flutterbrained - 


sister Veta. The word for Miss Hull is 
wonderful. (Harvey. Brock Pemberton, 
producer. Antoinette Perry, director.) 


Frank Fay as Elwood P. Dowd... 


Newsweek 




































Another Nap for Rip 


In the humid season of summer stock 
companies, Broadway gets one of its own 
from @ cooperative venture known as the 
New York City Theater Company, housed 
not in a reconverted barn but in the City 
Center at prices ranging from 50 cents to 
$2. The initial offering is Joseph Jefferson’s 
“Rip Van Winkle,” which Jefferson played 
to the hilt for almost 50 years, and which 
was last seen in New York when his son 
Thomas took over in 1905. 

Unfortunately, in selecting “Rip” the 
new company has chosen the hard way to 
inaugurate what still may be a successful 
season. (It will also present Cohan’s “Seven 
Keys to Baldpate,” Shaw’s “Arms and the 
Man,” and an Orson Welles production of 
“Macbeth.”) Herbert Berghof’s modern- 
ization of Jefferson’s adaptation of Wash- 
ington Irving’s classic comes off as an am- 
bitious, if definitely tedious, revival of a 
dramatic daguerreotype. 

At moments, particularly when Rip 
(who seems to have a lot in common with 
Elwood P. Dowd) is downing drink for 
drink and bowling with the ghost of Hen- 
drik Hudson and his gnomish crew, the pro- 
duction is both imaginative and delightful. 
For the rest, this is a spruced-up period 
piece that will please the youngsters and 
appeal to those adults who are interested 
in the theater from away back. 

Philip Bourneuf, one of the company’s 
founding fathers, does better by Rip than 
the title role deserves, and the rest of the 
cast, which includes Grace Coppin, Martin 
Wolfson, Byron McGrath, and Jack Man- 
ning, promises better things for future pro- 
ductions. In this first try, the most exciting 
contributions are the masks by Remo Bu- 
fano and Carl Kent’s handsome sets. (Rip 
Van Winkie. The New York City Theater 
Co. Herbert Berghof, director.) 


















... and James Stewart in the same role 
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Concrete paving 
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other paving of equal load-carrying 


... it costs less to ni LEER ... and it gives 


many years of safe, dependable service under heavy traffic. 





To get the most value for your 
tax dollars ask your officials to 
specify CONCRETE PAVING! 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A7d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 
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NEEDED: 
A FREE pres® 


—_—a the civilized 
world, this cry is constantly 
echoed, for a free press is a 
desperate need if we are to 
preserve the peace and pro- 
mote the cause of democ- 
racy. 


If you have friends, rela- 
tives or business acquaint- 
ances overseas, a gift sub- 
scription to NEWSWEEK- 
International will more than 
fulfill this need. Published 
throughout Europe, Pan- 
America, China, Australia 
and the Pacific Islands. . . 
and identical in editorial 
content to the domestic edi- 
tion, with the exception of 
purely local news... 
NEWSWEEK - Interna- 
tional is the natural choice 
of the progressive, but news- 
hungry, individual. 


The cost of a subscription 
is insignificant compared to 
the telling effect it will have 
for democracy — $7.50 in 
Cuba and Mexico, $10.00 
elsewhere. And your friends 
will receive their copies at 
the same time you receive 
yours — when the news is 
fresh .. . and unrestricted. 








NEWSWEEK - International 

152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send a gift subscription to the person 
listed below, for which | enclose a check [1], 
money order [] for $ 





we 
Name. 

Addr 
City , 
Country S&S 
My Nome 
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How to Be a Composer 


At first glance, it might seem that 
Frederick Dorian, in his recently published 
“The Musical Workshop,”* is trying to 
play Sigmund Freud to the great com- 
posers of history. His book, he states, is 
“not concerned with a formal analysis or 
minute dissection of 
the finished art prod- 
uct. Rather it is the 
story of its embry- 
onic life...” 

Thus Dorian 
takes into account 
the influence of fa- 
ther Leopold Mo- 
zart on young Wolf- 
gang Amadeus— 
“Next to God comes 
Papa,” Mozart once 
said. And he com- 
ments on the fact 
that Wagner demanded luxury and soft 
lights as handmaidens to composition, 
whereas Brahms composed in a study which 
looked like a bookkeeper’s office. Dorian’s 
thesis, however, is much more practical 
than sex and psychoses. Great composers, 
he reiterates throughout his book, became 
great composers through a combination of 
three elements: inspiration, elaboration, 
and synthesis. If this seems obvious, let 
the unknown genius in Greenwich Village 
take heed. Without craftsmanship, there 
would be no sail or boat for the wild winds 
to serve. Truly, says Dorian, the synthesis 
of genius appears “as the capacity of tak- 
ing infinite pains.” 

From the Masters ... A former 
Austrian conductor, critic, and teacher, 
Dorian is now professor of music at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. As a 
sincere musicologist, he takes no_ liber- 
ties with his source material. He pre- 
sents no imaginary conversations between 
young Beethoven, the student. and Josef 
Haydn, the teacher. He merely points out 
that the younger man grew impatient with 
the older master’s conservatism—only 
later to find himself, as a teacher, impart- 
ing the same conservative doctrines. The 
moral of that, says Dorian, is clear: “A 
pupil must adhere to the rules, it takes a 
master to break them!” 

The part played by craftsmanship, or 
technique, in composition is relatively easy 
to appreciate in the life story of a com- 
poser. His intelligence is either sufficient to 
master it—or even pioneer with it—or it 
isn't. But what of the intangibles of 
genius? “It would be a small art,” wrote 
Robert Schumann, “which displays only 
sounds and does not express the state of 
the soul.” 

- - - And the Moderns: Because 
Dorian has adhered so closely to the 


written records of the great in musical 


Dorian 
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composition, his book does not include 
contemporary composers. For them, he 
plans a later book, based on a different 
approach. To present his rose to the living, 
however, Dorian will have to eclipse an- 
other recent book, H. W. Heinsheimer’s 
“Menagerie in F Sharp.”* 

A former executive of Universal Edition, 
and now editor and general manager of 
the publishing house of Boosey and 
Hawkes, Heinsheimer has sat in on the 
beginnings of more important contempo- ~ 
rary music than any conductor can shake — 
a baton at. Where Dorian is apt to stray 
down the purple paths of prose, Hein- 
sheimer is chatty, to the point, and alto- 
gether captivating. “Try as I would,” he 
says in regard to composing for profit, “I 
could not discover any composer who had 
rejected an offer from Sam Goldwyn .. . I 
found only those who had never received 
one.” 

From Heinsheimer, the Hollywood mov- 
ie composer gets his best—and most hys- 
terically funny—appreciation to date. 
“Most people think of the creative process 
as something vague, nebulous, a myste-v 
that cannot be explained and controlled 
and that is like rain: it comes from heaven 
or it doesn’t come at all... This might 
be so for rain, but it isn’t so for imagina- 
tion.” 

Give Hollywood composers a_ three- 
week deadline, says Heinsheimer, and 
“they were not waiting for rain any more. 
They commanded the clouds to gather and 
the rain came down.” 

How a man gets to be a Hollywood 
composer, complete with swimming pool, 
is not so easy. When 
Heinsheimer _ inter- 
viewed Max Steiner: 
regarding the sub- 
ject, Steiner, com- 
poser of more than 
193 picture scores, 
observed that either 
a man had to be a 
movie composer al- 
ready (and _there- 
fore to be trusted), 
or else he had to 
know someone who ~ 
would fight for him, | 
as Orson Welles fought for Bernard Herr- 
mann in “Citizen Kane.” 

The classic story about the introduction 
of outside long-haired talent involves the 
late Irving Thalberg and Arnold Schén- 
berg. For a score, Schénberg asked $50,000 
and the guarantee that no note of his 
would be altered. Thalberg did not mind 
the $50,000. But he did refuse to take a ~ 
chance on a guarantee clause which might ~ 
affect a multi-million dollar investment. 4 
Hence, says Heinsheimer, when it comes ~ 
to hirmg a composer, every good movie — 
producer “will take Max Steiner and to © 
hell with Stravinsky.” 


Heinsheimer 





*THE Musica. Worksop, By Frederick Dorian. 
868 pages. Harper. $4. 


*MENAGERIE IN F SHarp. By H. W. Heinsheimer. a 
275 pages. Doubleday. $2.75. 
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Season your steak with 

a skillful hand and a world of 
flavor comes flooding forth. 

But be timid with your touch 
and the taste lacks fullness. 

Be overly vigorous and you taste 
the seasoning instead of the 
flavor. It takes a gift of genius 

to lure shy flavors from their 
hiding places. And you sense this 
gift in the matchless flavor 

that is yours in every bottle and 
can of Schlitz... brewed 

with just the kzss of the hops. 





| The Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous 


Copyright 1947, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 










What’s the lowdown 


on tall drinks? 


Here are three right answers to that ques- 
tion... first and second, the popular twins: 
Tom Collins and Gin Buck; third, a new con- 
tender for the summer drink championship: 
the Singapore Sling. 





Try all three, because no one drink can please 
all tastes. But one gin... Kinsey Gin...can 
and does give better taste to every summer 
cooler. Here’s why: 


Kinsey is the genial gin...superbly smooth. 
The dry gin...yes, dry as fine champagne. 
And 94.4 proof...brimming with flavor! 













Make your tall drinks with Kinsey Gin... 
and you can look forward to pleasure all 
summer long! 


TOM COLLINS 
2-oz. Kinsey Gin 
juice % lemon 

1 teaspoon sugar 
serve with ice, 
soda, decorate 
with lemon, 
orange, cherry. 





IT’S 94.4 PROOF 






SINGAPORE SLING 


K 2-oz. Kinsey Gin 5 | 
4 %4-oz. cherry liqueur Ff ‘ 


juice of lemon 
serve in tall glass 
with ice, soda, 


slice of orange, 
sprig of mint. 


GIN BUCK 
2-0z Kinsey Gin 
juice of 14 lemon 
2 cubes of ice 
serve in tall glass 
with ginger ale. 


Distilled Dry Gin . Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits . Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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Scholarships From Surplus 


When the Army blew taps over its posts 
and camps dotted throughout Europe and 
the Far East, the government sold rations, 
machinery, motor transport, and other 
expensive-to-bring-home war surplus to 
the countries where they were left. Last 
year Congress, through the Fulbright Act 
(NewsweEkk, Aug. 19, 1946), offered the 
92 nations an easy chance to pay their 
debts while contributing to international 
good will. Teach American students in 
your colleges, it suggested, and we will 
knock their tuition and costs off the bill. 
‘In Washington last week President Tru- 
man took the first step under the Fulbright 
Act to send thousands of young men and 
women to study abroad. He appointed a 
ten-man board to select students to attend 
foreign universities during the next twenty 
years. Members of the board, who will go 
to work on the stack of 12,000 applications 
already received, include Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Gen. Omar N. Bradley, United 
States Education Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker, and educators from coeduca- 
tional and women’s colleges from coast to 
coast. 

Beginning in the fall of 1948 groups of 
American students will sail for Europe and 
possibly for Asia, where scholarship ar- 
rangements are nearing completion with 
China, Burma, and the Philippine Repub- 
lic. Twenty times as many students as 
have been financed by the Rhodes Schol- 
arships can be sent abroad with the funds 
now provided. The State Department es- 
timates that $137,500,000 will be available 
over the twenty-year period. 


College Over the Border 


Some 3,000 veterans of the second world 
war are studying abroad under educational 
benefits of the GI Bill of Rights, the 
Veterans Administration has disclosed. 
The largest number, 1,411, are in the Phil- 
ippine Republic, most of them Filipinos 


College “interns” learn by doing in unpaid summer jobs at UN headquarters 


Newsweek, July 28, 1947 
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who served with the American armed 
forces. Other nations and their ex-GI stu- 
dent-visitors: Canada, 571; United King- 
dom, 217; France, 175; and Switzerland, 
141. In all, 662 students are registered in 
thirteen European countries. Of the 279 
students in Latin America, 231 are in 
Mexico. 


International Interns 


The modernistic gray United Nations 
building at Lake Success is a school build- 
ing this summer. The busy offices of seven 
of the eight major branches of the Secre- 
tariat — public information, conference 
services, administration, economic affairs, 
social affairs, legal, and trusteeship, as 
well as the headquarters planning office— 
are laboratories and classrooms. The stu- 
dents: twenty-three young men and wom- 
en from eleven Eastern colleges who are 
working as unpaid volunteer “interns” 
in international organization. The’ teacher: 
the work of the complex UN headquarters 
itself. 

For six weeks the students, all of them 
majoring in studies paralleling their UN 
lab work, will help permanent Secretariat 
personnel unravel international adminis- 
trative problems. They work a full eight- 
hour day. On four days each week they 
leave their special departments for one 
hour and gather about a U-shaped con- 
ference table to hear lectures by top 
Secretariat officials. On the fifth day they 
attend a two-hour seminar on a particular 
aspect of UN activity. 

Many of the interns are being given 
responsible jobs that fit in with their previ- 
ous experience. Louis Fiore, a 32-year-old 
international law student at Hofstra Col- 
lege on Long Island, works in the Secre- 


tariat’s legal department, where he checks’ 


legislation passed by member nations rati- 
fying the UN charter. A history and po- 


litical science major at Hunter College, - 


Alice Greene sorts files and books for the 
UN Library Service. And the editor of the 
Columbia University Journal of Interna- 











































tional Affairs, Harrison Parker, is assem- 
bling an exhaustive bibliography on edu- 
cational opportunities at Guam. 

“Dean” of the internship program is a 
ruddy-faced, mustached Canadian, Gerard 
N. T. Widdrington, head of the UN train- 
ing division. Several months ago he wrote 
officials of Eastern colleges and asked them 
to recommend students best fitted for UN 
Secretariat work. The response was more 
than gratifying. All the selected students 
accepted, and many gave up jobs and 
altered summer study plans to become 
UN volunteers. 

While the present program is admittedly 
experimental, Widdrington hopes the 
courses may be expanded to permit stu- 
dents from all countries to serve as UN 
interns. 


Mopping It Up 

Even the janitors at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in Canton, N. Y., shortly will have 
to go to school. University officials last 
week announced that a special four-day 
Custodians Institute will start on Aug. 11 
to teach plant upkeep and maintenance. 



















Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
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Burt Lancaster (extreme right) and cellmates are believable characters 


Duty of a Critic 


When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “The 
Green Years” was shown in London last 
fall, Miss E. Arnot Robertson, movie critic 
for the British Broadcasting Corp. said in 
a broadcast that it was one of the silliest 
films ever produced. M-G-M then wrote a 
letter to BBC banning her from previews 
of its films and claiming that Miss Robert- 
son “is completely out of touch with the 
tastes and entertainment requirements of 
the picture-going millions who are also 
radio listeners, and her criticisms are, on 
the whole, unnecessarily harmful to the 
film industry.” 

The critic filed suit for libel and slander. 
Last week, a jury in the British high court 
awarded her damages of £1,500 ($6,000) . 
In summing up the case Judge Sir Mal- 
colm Hilbery said the function of a critic 
“is to direct us to what is worth our while 
to see and to escape that which is unworthy 
of notice. I sometimes wonder whether the 
cinema public gets what it wants. It seems 
to get what is shoveled up to it.” 


Big House Roughhouse 


In the opinion of Inspector Charles 
Snyder of Detroit, chief of the police 
censor bureau, Mark Hellinger’s “Brute 
Force” is considerably too brutal to be 
shown in that city. Snyder objected in par- 
ticular to scenes showing torture, beatings, 
and killings inside a prison. He called the 
film a “direct slap at our penal institutions,” 
and added that “things like brutality to 
inmates and other scenes just don’t go on 
in our prisons.” 

Whatever the case, “Brute Force,” al- 
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though not in a class with Hellinger’s 
“The Killers,” is certainly a forceful, even 
sadistic melodrama with moments of terri- 
fying action and a climax that will raise 
the hackles on your neck. 

The narrative is focused on a group of 
prisoners in Cell R-17. Richard Brooks, 
writer, and Jules Dassin, director, weave 
in a series of brief flash-backs to explain 
how these convicts got “inside.” The an- 
swer, in almost every case, is a woman on 
the “outside.” The story in the main is 
concerned with what purport to be the 
special conventions and manners of prison 
life, with the psychopathic brutality of 
a prison captain (Hume Cronyn), and 
with the men who plan a‘desperate break 
and are blasted down in their tracks. All 
this is pretty grim stuff, and probably 
phony, but no one can deny that it is 
loaded with suspense and excitement. 

Much of the film’s interest arises from 
the fact that the convicts kept in sharpest 
focus are distinct and believable char- 
acters. In particular, there are Burt Lan- 
caster (who improves on his initial role in 
“The Killers”), Charles. Bickford, Sam 
Levene, John Hoyt, and Art Smith as a 
kindly, bibulous prison doctor. A lot of 
moviegoers will be rooting for the prison 
break to succeed. However, they ought to 
know better by this time. (Brute Force. 
Universal-International. Mark Hellinger, 
producer. Jules Dassin, director.) 


Prejudice Under Fire 


“Crossfire” is an example of what Holly- 
wood can do (and on a faitly modest 
budget) if it wants. Or if it has the cour- 
age more than once in a blue moon. This 
RKO-Radio presentation is the sort of 


film that the critics and a critical public 
have come to expect only from abroad. 

John Paxton’s script is a forthright 
attack on anti-Semitism and, for that 
matter, all forms of race and religious 
prejudice. And for once Hollywood hasn’t 
disguised a Sunday punch as a cream puff. 
“Crossfire” has a lot to say, and it lays it 
down on the line, flatly, frankly, and al- 
ways with the persuasion that stems from 
fine craftsmanship. 

The melodramatic plot fits into the mur- 
der-mystery category, with Robert Young 
as the quiet, Irish American detective who 
has the job of discovering who killed Sam 
Levene, a Jewish ex-GI, in a brawl. In the 
beginning there are a number of ex-Gl 
suspects, including Robert Mitchum as a 
cynic and a gentleman, George Cooper as 
the sensitive type, William Phipps as a 
Tennessee “hill billy,” and Steve Brodie. 
who knew too much and found it out too 
late. But it is clear from the start that 
the killer is Robert Ryan, a bully, a bel- 
ligerent drunk, and a hater of anything or 
anyone who is different from himself. 

Ryan gives an exceptionally good per- 
formance in a particularly trying role, and 
under Edward Dmytryk’s shrewd direction, 
all the other players rise to a worthy occa- 
sion and give their best. 

Although “Crossfire” emphatically bears 
a message, it is less a preachment than an 
absorbing, suspenseful melodrama. Add to 
its unusual (for Hollywood) theme fine 
direction, dialogue, and acting, and you 
have one of the year’s best films. (Cross- 
FIRE. RKO-Radio. Adrian Scott, producer. 
Edward Dmytryk, director.) 


When Dogs Were Dogs 


Back in 1938 British Gaumont sent to 
this country a sensitive, adult screen adap- 
tation of Alfred Ollivant’s famous novel, 
“Bob, Son of Battle.” Called “To the Vic- 
tor,” this movie about the Scottish shep- 
herds and their sheep dogs was one of the 
best imports of the year. Currently Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox revives the canine 
classic in Technicolor and photographed in 
the far and photogenic regions of Utah. 
The Hollywood version is pretty to watch, 
and the youngsters will love it. 

As in the British version, the most in- 
triguing feature of “Bob, Son of Battle,” 
is the field-trial competition of local sheep 
dogs, with old Adam M’Adam’s Red Wull 
and Auld Bob running the finals. And, as 
in all films dedicated to this special form 
of entertainment, the animals are the 
scene stealers. On the human side, Edmund 
Gwenn as the dour, bibulous M’Adam who 
is forced to kill Red Wull when he proves 
a killer, gives an exceptionally good per- 
formance. Lon McCallister and Peggy 
Anne Garner (suddenly grown up from kid 
roles) supply a pleasing love interest. 
(Bos, Son or Battur. Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Robert Bassler, producer. Louis King, 
director. Technicolor.) 
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| Existentialist in Fiction 

Jean-Paul Sartre, French novelist, play- 
wright, and essayist, is best known as the 
inventor or founder of the philosophical 
cult called Existentialism. Last year he 
visited the United States to expound his 
philosophy, already fanatically discussed 
in postwar Paris, and possibly a few who 
listened to his lectures discovered what 
Existentialism is about. Most of the 
esoteric little magazines have carried ar- 
ticles on it, and in New York the word, 
capital E and all, has been topic for bril- 
liant conversation in the more advanced 
salons along Park Avenue. 

Most readers of Sartre’s “The Age of 
Reason,” first novel of a promised trilogy 
which will bear the over-all title of “Roads 
to Freedom,” will put the book down won- 
dering if it was necessary to invent a new 
philosophy to write so trite and trivial a 
work. A dull novel about dull people, it 
starts nowhere and gets back to the be- 
ginning very quickly. 

The time is the period between the wars, 
when Spain was the world’s battlefield. 
The protagonist, young. Mathieu, like 
Sartre a teacher of philosophy, believes in 
“freedom” (undefined), but lacks either 
the courage or the inner compulsion to 
join the Spanish Foreign Legion or to be- 
come a Communist. After several years of 
what must be literature’s most tedious 
affaire, he is faced with the fait accompli 
of his mistress’s pregnancy. What to do 
about it? 

Sticky Breeze: Around this situation 
Sartre, self-confessed student of John Dos 
Passos, Ernest Hemingway, and William 
Faulkner, weaves a wondrous, if sticky, 
tale. Although the physical, mental, and 
social atmosphere of Paris (it might just as 
well have: been the Greenwich Village of 
Floyd Dell’s day) is well described, the 
author gets nowhere with his Communists, 
homosexuals, frustrates, and assorted in- 
tellectuals. His book lacks originality of 
plot or situation, but as a study of three or 
four inconsequential persons lost in the 
emptiness of their rather meaningless lives 
it is not entirely lacking in interest. Its 
night-club scenes are well done. 

The style is breezy, sometimes hard- 
boiled and hairy, sometimes happily 
slangy, and a few-of the lesser characters 
are vividly presented. But if Sartre, his 
publishers, and the internationally minded 
critics had not wrapped “The Age of Rea- 
son” in the aura of a new philosophy it 
would be tossed aside as a rather futile, 
ridiculously derivative minor novel. 

For those who would like to know more 
about the philosophy of Existentialism two 
small books are, or soon will be, available. 
One, by Sartre himselt, is his fundamental 
lecture, titled simply “Existentialism.” The 
other, a pamphlet by William Barrett, is 
called “What is Existentialism?” For the 
curious, both are worth tackling. No prize 
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is offered for the answer to Barrett’s ques- 
tion. (Tue Ace or Reason. By Jean-Paul 
Sartre. 397 pages. Knopf. $3. ExistTEen- 
TIALISM. By Jean-Paul Sartre. 92 pages. 
Philosophical Library. $2.75. Wuar 1s 
EXISTENTIALISM? By William Barrett. 63 
pages. Partisan Review. 50 cents.) 


The East as Teacher 


Edmond Taylor, who in a large sense 
introduced Americans to psychological war- 
fare in his “Strategy of Terror” several 
years ago, went to India for the Office of 
Strategic Services during the war much in 
the manner Henry Adams went to Europe 
in the middle oj the last century. In help- 
ing to fight the-greater war, Taylor was 
also searching for himself, and his own 
Western prototype, in the alien culture of 
the East. 

At the end of a long and tortuous trail 
of words, Taylor says he found what he 
was looking for. He came back “Richer by 








European 


Asia,” the title of his new book. He now 
firmly believes that the allegedly back- 
ward East can teach the men of the West 
as much as they can teach it, and, further, 
that unless the West adopts some of the 
broader Asiatic ways of life and_tech- 
niques of thought its plans for “one world” 
are doomed to die in the nucleus of the 
atom. 

In “Richer by Asia,” Taylor is particu- 
larly lucid in describing such Western 
manifestations as the “sahib sickness” of 
India, the manner ‘in which the British 
have seen India solely in the guise of their 
native servants. But while he bemoans the 
various forms of “institutional delusion” 
in the West, he also decries the complex of 
“personal humiliation” on the part of many 
Indians. 

He has the utmost respect for Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, whose soul-force he believes 
con be of great value to Westerners in 
i..legrating their personalities. Gandhi is 
far more than an “exhibit in the sideshow 
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Jean-Paul Sartre (lower left with glasses) and some of his disciples 
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« 
s Gentle land, Maryland, 
« 
? Land of this rare, costly beer! 
bi This pale, dry golden beer . 
6 


That costs more to brew and to buy. 
A few cents can make quite a difference— 


Let your tongue discover its goodness! 











Reznor “Automatic” gas heaters, floor 
and suspended types, give you FORCED 


AIR circulation with BIG, QUIET 
SWITZERLAND... fan. No fire en ashes, = fuel 
year round holidays 


Any time is holiday time in wonderful 
Switzerland. Each season has its own charm. 
You have your choice of mountain or 
lakeside resorts, or gay cities that today are 
centers of European cultural and social 

life. Hotel and recreation facilities everywhere 
are superb; prices comparatively low. 

The °47-48 winter season will be especially 
brilliant, climaxed by the Winter Olympics. 
Plan your trip to Switzerland well in 
advance through your local travel agent. 
Write us for free booklet F-2. 


Zurich, and Limmat River. 


or small areas in your business property 
... any buildings from industrial plants 
to offices, from retail stores to garages, 
from recreation parlors to auditoriums. 
Write for literature today. 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 
NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 
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1948 WINTER 
‘ NATIONAL OLYMPIC GAMES 
St. Moritz 


\\\ [\\ TOURIST 
January 30-February 8 


OFFICE 
NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVE. SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET ST. 
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NO BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 








storage problems. They will heat large 











of history,” Taylor says, and “one cannot 
talk or listen to him or even see him from 
a distance without becoming both aware of 
the peace that is in him and of the energy 
he radiates.” 

Gandhi’s teachings, Taylor holds, would 
have prevented “the blasphemy” of Bikini, 
which he claims demonstrated the United 
States’ original atomic (and delusional) 
guilt. 

“The trouble is,” he writes, “that we do 
not believe in soul-force in the moder 


Taylor found his prototype in Asia 


West. Instead we believe in the magic 
power of ideas, which is considerably less 
scientific than believing in soul-force . . 
We believe that victory is ours when we 
have won a Gallup poll. We direct our 
propaganda at minds instead of men .. 
We believe that we can order one world 
by mail and have it come wrapped in cello- 
phane.” 

In his detailed examination of Western 
delusions and his study of the Indian mind 
Taylor says many acute things. “Richer 
by Asia” should have been simpler and 
shorter, but for its intrinsic value in pro- 
moting understanding between peoples, for 
teaching the West how to regard and learn 


from the sahib’s vanishing East, it should 4 


be read and re-read. (RicHer By Asta. By 
Edmond Taylor. 432 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.75.) 


Prince of Gangsters 


With “Captain From Castile,” pub- 
lished early in 1945, Samuel Shellabarger 
became a top historical novelist. It took 
the onetime Princeton professor and master 
of a girls’ school some 30 of his 50-odd 
years to do it. For several decades, Dr. 
Shellabarger had divided his time between 
scholarly research and the writing o 
modestly successful biographies, mystery 
stories, and magazine romances under the 
pseudonyms of John Esteven and Peter 


Newsweek 




















Loring. “The Captain,” however, settled 
all this with a swash and a buckle. 

Now Shellabarger comes up with a big- 
ger if not better contender for the his- 
torical-romance crown. It is “Prince of 
Foxes,” a gaudy, corny, and fast-moving 
tale of Renaissance Italy, and those deadly 
gangsters, the Borgias. The central char- 
acter is peasant-born Andrea Orsini, as 
treacherous, clever, and seducing a hero 
as any summer reader could want. 

By virtue of some high-class skuldug- 
gery, Andrea has worked himself up to 
top position among Cesare Borgia’s hench- 
men. When the story opens, he is starting 
out on a most delicate mission. He .is to 
bring the state of Ferrara into his mas- 
ter’s orbit, by convincing the Duke d’Este 
that he should marry the mad and lovely 
Lucrezia Borgia. Andrea’s prize for this 
job is to be the rule of the city-state of 
Citta del Monte (after he has killed the 


current ruler), with the young Camilla, 


wife of the Duke of Citta, thrown in as 
extra inducement. All goes well, from mur- 
der to saint stealing, until the tough, am- 
bitious Andrea falls in love with Camilla 
and has a turn of heart. 

Shellabarger has written a good yarn, 
and done it to the hilt. (Prince or Foxes. 
By Samuel Shellabarger. 433 pages. Little, 
Brown. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue PortaBLeE JoHNSON & BOSWELL. — 


Edited by Louis Kronenberger. 762 pages. 
Viking. $2. One of the best of the Viking 
portables, this one offers from Johnson’s 
works his lives of Savage and Pope, and 
various prefaces, notes, letters, and poems; 
from Boswell, a cross-section of the “Life 
of Johnson,” and selections from the 
“Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides” and 
from the “Dialogue With Rousseau.” For 
his own part Kronenberger has contributed 
what might be expected: a wise little essay. 

MakING THE AMERICAN MIND: Soctau 
AND Mora Ipeas IN THE McGurFrey 
Reavers. By Richard D. Mosier. 208 pages. 
King’s Crown Press. $3. A study of the 
main currents of thought in the famous 
schoolbooks and their effect on American 
life. A well-documented and handy refer- 
ence book. 

Miracie on 34TH Street. By Valentine 
Davies. 120 pages. Harcourt, Brase. $1.75. 
This charming fairy tale for children of all 
ages (currently visible on the screen) cen- 
ters around a somewhat “‘tetched” old man 
who thinks he is Santa Claus. It makes a 
lot more sense than most of us would 
like to admit. 

Nicanor or Atuens. By O. F. Graze- 
brook. 359 pages. Macmillan. $3. The 
maginary autobiography of an unknown 
citizen of ‘Athens at the time of the war 
between Athens and Sparta, 2,400 years 
ago. The author has drawn his background 
from Thucydides, Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Xenophon to weave a fascinating story. 
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HOW A DISSTOWEER SAVED A MANUFACTURER 
\ $4355 A YEAR ON METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 





A manufacturer of flat irons, made from a tough aluminum 
alloy, had a difficult cutting problem .. . the removal of the gates from per- 
manent mold castings. The operation called for metal-cutting bands used on 
a 36“ machine operating at 3800 f.p.m., hand feed. 


Four band saw manufacturers, including Disston, were asked to supply 12 
blades, 18’ x %” x 3T, for test purposes, with the following results: 


DISSTON blades averaged 141 cuts each 
2nd make" x 76.6" ” 
3rd” sie | | aaetarny 
4th ” oy 2” 


Even with this outstanding performance, the Disstoneer* who was present 
thought even better results could be ob- 
tained. He suggested the use of 2” x 4T 
Disston Buttress Tooth Flexback Metal 
Band Saw Blades, which upped the average to 





161 cuts per blade and cut the cost on Lin! — 7 ‘Pattern 4 

‘ used in-this case history, is de- 
67 cents per blade... a saving of signed for speeds of 3800 f.p.m. 
$83.75 per week — $4355 per year. or more. Wide tooth spacing. 


allows for faster feed—wider gul- 
lets provide greater chip clearance. 


Reo. ore. 


*DISSTONEER—a man who combines the experience of Disston leadership and sound 
engineering knowledge, to find the right tool for you—to cut wood, to cut metal and other 


materials—and TO CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION—xnot only on special work but 
on ordinary jobs as well. 





DISSTON FLEXIBLE-BACK METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 
5 (in widths up to and including 
: \_ inch) are now supplied in 

THE NEW DISSTON SAFETY REEL 


Here is an important forward step 
in the packaging and handling of 
band saws. With the new Disston 
Safety Reel, band saw may be un- 
wound as easily as a steel measur- 
ing tape...and just as easily re- 
wound after cutting. 


Machine operators like it because it saves down time and reduces chances of injury. 
The Disston Safety Reel also — to eliminate waste, protects saw and makes 
storage easy. It holds 100 feet of Disston Flexible-Back Metal-Cutting Band Saw, 
and is supplied without extra cost. 


























Saks Fifth Avenue, Another 
Webster Moderator System 














SAKS & COMPANY, Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Built 1924. Architect: Starrett and Van Vleck. Heat- 
ing Contractor for original installation: Gillis and 
Geoghegan. Heating Modernization 1944 by Contrac- 
tor Thomas J. Dorsey, Inc. 

From the time Saks Fifth Avenue, 
the “world’s most luxurious store”, 
was built in 1924 reliable heating 
has been provided with a Webster 
Vacuum Steam Heating System. 

In 1944, to cooperate in the war- 
time fuel conservation program, 
Saks discontinued their oil burning 
boiler plant, arranging to use meter- 
ed steam purchased from the New 
York Steam Corporation. 


To assure minimum steam charges at 
all timestheinstallation was convert- 
ed to a Webster Moderator System. 
Radiator valves were equipped with 
expertly sized Webster Metering Or- 
ifices. Automatic continuous “con- 
trol-by-the-weather” was provided 
by the Outdoor Thermostat. 
Under the competent operation of 
the Engineering Department of Saks 
Fifth Avenue the Moderator System 
affords comfortable heating regard- 
less of outdoor temperatures. “Oper- 
ability” of the System isdemonstrated 
by the fact that each year since its 
installation, economy in steam con- 
sumption has increased. 


If your heating system is without 
control, or with inadequate control, 
we solicit the opportunity to go over 
your problem with you. Use our ex- 
perience to help you in your heating 
management problems. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden,N.]J. 
Representatives in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Nelulor 
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The Dewey Bandwagon 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ANDWAGON, days are here again. Stas- 
B sen’s bus is now well broken in, 
and it will put on plenty of mileage 
in the next few months. The Taft Life- 
With-Father model is coming out of 
storage. There will be many others, and 
by 1948 the traffic will clog all the 
roads to Philadelphia. At the moment, 
we are concerned with the Dewey shin- 
ing-armor job—with muffler attached. 

Politicians are choosy pa- 
trons of these vehicles. Can- 
dor requires me to say that 
those ladies and gentlemen 
who finally select a candidate 
are not concerned with Pres- 
idential qualities in their pre- 
liminary preferences. They 
are only partially concerned 
with the quite different ques- 
tion of the best candidate. 
They are anxious now to 
spot the man who is likely to be nomi- 
nated. Politicians do not like to change 
cars at the convention city. They want 
one that goes through to Washington. 
The New Deal called the lucky few 
“R.B.C.”—Roosevelt Before Chicago. 
For these were the choicest fruits of the 
plum tree. These most often heard the 
Navy band at the White House. For 
them the Lincoln bed yawned and the 
secretariat had its happiest smile. 


HE odds favor Dewey. The polls 
Thich nominated him in 1944 still 
put him far in the lead. Half of Dr. 
Gallup’s unknown Republicans prefer 
him. At the Salt Lake City conference 
last week, ten Republican. governors 
preferred him, with seven scattered. 
Nine of the Republican governors re- 
fused to vote, and those who did voted 
secret ballots. The true politician wears 
both belt and suspenders, especially at 
conferences. 

How did Dewey do on his political 
“see all, hear all, say nowt” trip? How 
many delegates is he likely to get be- 
fore judgment day? 

I sought an answer to my first ques- 
tion from three expert politicians, Two 
are confirmed Dewey men; the third is 
noncommittal. The first said the trip 
accomplished all that was intended: it 
got Dewey into the papers west 0f 
Buffalo. The second pointed out that, 
since Dewey has no one to make a Jim 
Farley trip among the states for him, 
he had to do this purely organizational 
job himself. The third snorted that it 





was a bust—‘a home run in St. Louis, 
a two-bagger in Oklahoma, a pop-up in 
Kansas City and scratch hit in Utah.” 
It seems to me that the trip leaves 
things as they were, although it disap- 
pointed the West. Silence may be gold- 
en in Albany, but it is corn out where 
the West begins. T.R. would have made 
ten major orations on such a jaunt. The 
West wants to hear, as well as see. 
Dewey started no stampede. 

It is probable that Dewey’s 
answer is that a speaking 
trip now would be prema- 
ture. The titular leader must 
not get caught in party ma- 
chinery. And Dewey’s cau- 
tion only underlines the dan- 
gers in his position. 

Rivals must stop Dewey 
first. He is out in front now 
» —away out. But eight 
months must pass before delegate-pick- 
ing season. The leader, of necessity, has 
less second- and third-choice strength. 
In the governors’ poll, Warren had ten 
second- and third-choice votes; Stassen, 
seven; Dewey, two. Dewey lost in 1940 
because he had no reserves. He cannot 
have much now, if his claims to first- 
ballot strength are correct. Those poli- 
ticians who are against Dewey are really 
and truly against him. His support is 
intellectual, not emotional. Admiration 
exceeds love. His eminence is based on 
efficient administration. In calm times 
this is an asset. But who knows what 
international fears and passions may 
prevail next year? 


N the convention, second choices will 

have enormous importance. Half the 
delegates will be pledged to favorite 
sons or rival candidates. California, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Iowa, Indiana, New Jersey and prob- 
ably Nebraska will not vote a first 
choice for Dewey. The South will be 
split between Dewey and Taft. Wis- 
consin may well be split three ways. 
The Northwest depends on what War- 
ren decides. Outside those areas are 
something over 300 convention votes. If 
Dewey had them all, he would still be 
short. Hence, he must seek his nomina- 
tion through second-choice agreements 
with the big states mentioned above. 

Dewey has the advantage, but his 
bandwagon cannot afford to run past 
any street corners. 
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Actual color photograph of 194/ Studebaker Kegal Ve Luxe Land Cruiser 





We can photograph everything but the ride 


of this ultra-luxurious postwar Studebaker 





Fathers and sons work side-by-side throughout 
the Studebaker plants. This is a custom that began 
with the founding of the Studebaker business over 95 
years ago. It assures a continuity of high quality stand- 
ards in Studebaker workmanship, year after year. 
Pictured is one of these family teams, able craftsman 
Stanley Lipowski and his adept son, Stanley Frank. 


W HAT the camera fails to show 
'Y you in this picture is the 1947 
Studebaker’s thrilling new kind of 
performance. 

No car ever gave you such a ride, 
It’s a postwar achievement that 
simply cannot be illustrated—or 
even adequately described. 

Owners try to tell you. They speak 
with forthright tervor about the 
flashing liveliness, the amazing han- 
dling ease, the low-swung, broad- 
beamed, sure-footed comfort of this 
revolutionary automobile. 

But everything that you’ve heard 
seems understated, once you take a 
1447 Studebaker’s wheel yourself, 
You find the pertormance of this pho- 
togenic dream car almost uncanny, 


Pacing the first distinctive Cham- 
pions and Commanders, there’s now 
a third sensational postwar Stude- 
baker on the 1947 scene. 


It’s the ultra-luxurious, ultra- 
roomy, extra-long-wheelbase Land 
Cruiser sedan pictured above—a 
completely new, top-quality auto- 
mobile richly finished and appointed. 

Make sure your new-car money 
buys you something really new. See 
the breath-taking Land Cruiser and 
the other postwar Studebakers now. 


STUDEBAKER 
First by far with a 
postwar car 


© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A, 





BY MEN WHO PLAN BEYOND TOMORROW 
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Traveling Kitchens Deliver Packaged Dinners 


Deluxe service for Tomorrow's homes...cooked-to-order 
meals brought right to tie door, piping hot, on time. 
Ordered a day ahead from weekly menus, the food is pre- 
pared en route, delivered ready-to-serve in “room serv- 
ice” carriers. It will bring cheers from the compact, 


servantless homes of Tomorrow. 


“Cheers” is the word with Seagram’s V.O. Canadian, too! 
In today’s fine homes everywhere, you'll find this luxury 
imported whisky. Very light, very clean-tasting, very 
obviously the mark of men who years ago planned 
beyond Tomorrow to bring you this incomparable Cana- 


dian whisky Today. 


This Whisky Is Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, N.Y. 


Seagram's VQ, Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND... 


.OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 





